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Foreword 


[ feels like an ocean's worth of ink has been dedicated to the rising cost 
of college. From press coverage to the latest public opinion polls to the 
drumbeat of proposals for “free college,” you could be forgiven for assum- 
ing that the only real problem with American higher education is the price 
tag. And cost is, indeed, a real issue. But it is hardly the only one. At least 
as pressing is the reality that only about half of students who begin college 
actually complete their degree. This yawning gap between those who enroll 
in higher education and those who graduate has been persistent, even as our 
economy shifts and increasingly makes a credential beyond high school a 
necessity, rather than a luxury, in the workforce. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult—and expensive—to brush this college completion problem under 
the rug. 

As Congress looks to reauthorize the Higher Education Act—through 
which taxpayers shell out about $130 billion per year in grants and 
loans—the completion problem deserves to be a meaningful part of the 
deliberations. At the same time, a single-minded focus on college comple- 
tion can be unhelpful for students and taxpayers alike. As we have seen in 
K-12, it is possible for a focus on simple metrics to yield gamesmanship, 
corner cutting, or manipulation. We are all too familiar with colleges that 
are content to churn out watered-down degrees with little labor market 
value or that take care to only admit the most academically prepared stu- 
dents—leaving someone else to serve others for whom the path to comple- 
tion will be more difficult. Reforms intended to boost college completion 
need to be approached with caution, designed with attention to potential 
consequences, and informed by due regard for the full range of outcomes 
that matter to taxpayers and students. 

Given both the importance of the problem and the need to tackle it in 
thoughtful, constructive ways, education scholars at the American Enter- 
prise Institute and Third Way have recruited a talented cadre of researchers 
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to publish this series of in-depth reports on the current college comple- 
tion landscape, the major drivers of graduation rates, and the best levers 
for increasing completion both at individual institutions and system-wide— 
without spurring undesirable consequences in the process. 


The Chapters Ahead 


Balancing the role of federal and state policymakers with the actions stu- 
dents, families, and college administrators can take is a daunting task, but 
the truth is that today’s lackluster completion rates drain federal coffers and 
burden debt-laden dropouts. This problem is pervasive and disconcerting 
for both the left and the right. Even in these polarized times, this challenge 
presents opportunities for fruitful, bipartisan cooperation. 

In the first chapter, Bridget Terry Long, dean of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, reviews the most recently available federal 
data and finds substantial room for improvement at most of America’s col- 
leges and universities. While the share of students who finish college has 
crept up in recent years, the gain has been modest, at best. In 2016, the 
overall completion rate of full-time, first-time students was 49.1 percent 
at four-year institutions and 38.6 percent at two-year institutions. At com- 
munity colleges and other two-year public schools, the completion rate 
is even lower. Through her analysis, Long explains how the college drop- 
out problem represents significant costs for students and taxpayers alike. 
Students who fail to complete college receive lower average earnings than 
comparable students who graduate, are often burdened with student debt, 
and experience opportunity costs from time lost while enrolled. Taxpay- 
ers, on the other hand, experience costs in wasted government subsidies, 
forgone tax revenue, and student loans that are less likely to be repaid. 
This chapter documents what we know about student-level characteristics 
that are typically associated with college success and what else university 
leaders, educators, and policymakers might do to begin improving college 
completion rates in America. 

In the second chapter, Sarah Turner, a professor of economics and educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia, describes the potential for federal and state 
policies to influence college completion. Her chapter makes clear that poor 
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college completion rates are not “new,” nor are they the fault of one political 
party or presidential administration. Turner cautions would-be reformers, 
flagging a key challenge: Using policy to raise completion rates can invite 
unintended consequences that add no benefit for students or taxpayers. 
Clumsy or ill-conceived policy is fraught with perverse incentives, and these 
might lead college administrators to “game the system” without meaning- 
fully raising the level of educational attainment. 

With that caution in mind, Turner reviews a series of potential policy 
options to improve completion rates. For example, she analyzes the recent 
uptick in the number of states using “performance-based funding” policies, 
which allocate a larger share of public subsidies to institutions with the most 
impressive outcome metrics. Policies like these, while implemented with 
the best of intentions, might simply encourage some schools to generate 
low-quality degrees or admit only the most academically prepared students 
in the first place. This example and others highlighted in the chapter illus- 
trate how state and federal policymakers should ensure that appropriate 
guardrails are in place for any policy aimed at improving college completion. 

In the third chapter, Mark Schneider, formerly a visiting scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute, and Kim Clark of the Education Writers 
Association evaluate several institution-level practices aimed at improving 
completion rates. They identify more than 600 “failure factories’—schools 
that graduate less than a third of their students within six years, produc- 
ing alumni who often struggle in the job market—and notable “success 
factories.” They then review five potential institutional practices that may 
help boost student completion without encouraging colleges to compro- 
mise their standards. These include providing comprehensive supports to 
students facing academic challenges, offering emergency grants to juniors 
and seniors with unmet financial need, and using data to provide better 
guidance to students. Notably, they also include program costs, implemen- 
tation challenges, and the potential impact of related college-level initiatives 
aligned with these practices. 

In the fourth chapter, Matthew M. Chingos, director of the Urban Insti- 
tutes Education Policy Program, turns to the K-12 education system to 
review what can be done to improve the academic preparation of students 
for college. Chingos reports that a student’s academic preparation in high 
school is one of the strongest predictors of college degree attainment and 
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that policymakers can do more to ensure that more students are academi- 
cally prepared for college when they arrive on campus. His analysis points 
to a handful of high school-level initiatives that have effectively raised stu- 
dents’ academic readiness. For example, one carefully studied program in 
a Chicago school district found that students who took two algebra classes 
concurrently (rather than a single math class) had much higher high school 
graduation rates, college entrance exam scores, and college enrollment lev- 
els. Another study found that after controlling for selection bias, students 
who enrolled in more rigorous courses also had higher high school gradu- 
ation rates and college enrollment levels. While scaling up these programs 
can risk creating different results than originally intended, educators should 
focus on these practices that enhance student readiness as part of a larger 
effort to increase postsecondary attainment. 

In the fifth chapter, Mesmin Destin, associate professor of psychology and 
education at Northwestern University, describes how psychological factors— 
including a student’ mindset, goals, and motives—can affect college comple- 
tion. While postsecondary institutions vary considerably in their missions, 
resources, and student bodies, the findings from a growing body of research 
suggest that programs and initiatives aimed at raising college completion 
can be enhanced when they consider the unique perspectives, feelings, and 
psychological elements of the students at their specific schools. His careful 
review of the literature finds that approaches that incorporate psychological 
factors—such as linking classroom work to real-world aspirations and using 
online modules that help activate students’ motivation and sense of belong- 
ing—can improve student success in higher education. While the current 
research offers promising opportunities for improving completion, Destin 
also offers several important cautions to policymakers, including that they 
should avoid one-size-fits-all programs and high-stakes measurements of 
these psychological factors, since there is still much we do not know about 
how policies might adversely affect institution or student behavior. 


Reason for Optimism 


Improving the completion rate at America’s colleges and universities will 
be difficult work, and creating low-cost, quick-fix solutions is unrealistic. 
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While there are no silver bullets, we know that higher education providers 
are already making hundreds of decisions that affect students’ experience 
and motivation in a way that makes it more or less likely they will succeed. 
Programs and policies like those discussed in the pages ahead illustrate what 
colleges can do to help students graduate, without compromising standards 
or lowering the bar for college completion. The chapters take seriously the 
real possibility that policy interventions aimed at improving completion 
can create a slew of unintended consequences for students, colleges, and 
taxpayers. 

As a final caveat, improving college completion requires a partnership 
between multiple stakeholders, and one of those stakeholders is students. 
College students must be able and willing to do the requisite work to earn 
a diploma and not just expect to be handed a degree. At the same time, col- 
leges should look for ways to offer courses, support programs, and guidance 
services that a student might need to fully succeed. 

We can agree that students who are willing to do the work should com- 
plete their degrees and that taxpayers should see a return on the investment 
they make to help students get to and through college. We have the oppor- 
tunity to seek solutions that focus not only on whether students can afford 
to arrive on campus but also on whether those students will leave with the 
education and the credential they came for. Left or right, that is a cause we 
can all embrace. 


—Frederick M. Hess and Lanae Erickson Hatalsky 


The College Completion Landscape: Trends, 
Challenges, and Why It Matters 


BRIDGET TERRY LONG 


uring the past half century, the United States has made tremendous 
De in increasing access to postsecondary education. From 1960 
to 2016, the percentage of recent high school graduates who went on to 
higher education increased from 45.1 percent to 69.8 percent.! However, 
with the growing availability of data and increased ability to track stu- 
dents over time and across institutions, the country needs to do far better 
at supporting college student persistence and success. The conventional 
way to measure graduation rates is to examine how many students com- 
plete a degree within 150 percent of the expected completion time—that 
is, six years for a bachelor’s degree and three years for an associate degree. 
Using this metric, research suggests that about only half of students enrolled 
at four-year colleges and universities graduate within 150 percent of the 
expected completion time, and the completion rate is even lower for stu- 
dents enrolled at two-year colleges.* 

Given that the goal of higher education for most students is to complete a 
degree or credential that is worthwhile in the labor market, the low levels of 
completion are disconcerting, and both students and society at large experi- 
ence high costs due to non-completion. Increasingly, there are examples in 
which the tuition and fees college students pay, as well as the opportunity 
costs of enrollment, are not justified by the meager returns experienced by 
students, especially those who leave higher education before completing 
their program. Further, for taxpayers, investments in students through insti- 
tutional subsidies and financial aid sometimes do not translate into higher 
educational attainment and the expected increases in tax revenue, reduc- 
tions in government dependency, and other social benefits. The college 
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completion problem is large and has serious implications for many aspects 
of our society and country. 

College completion is only one of many possible ways to gauge student 
postsecondary success. Students, families, and researchers would like to 
know more than just whether students finished their program or degree 
requirements. Measures of student learning or a sense of the quality of the 
degree would be ideal, and there are continual efforts within higher education 
to establish such assessments and indicators.’ In addition, the conversation 
about college completion increasingly has focused on “credentials of value,” 
attempting to discern whether the degree or certificate completed results in a 
wage that is sufficient to pay back student loans and live at a reasonable stan- 
dard of living. Although these additional measures and nuances are vitally 
important to understanding how well students are doing, my analysis centers 


on the most common measure of student success: college completion.* 


A Look at College Completion Rates: 
What Do We Mean by College Completion? 


The American higher education system is incredibly diverse in the types of 
institutions that exist and the range of educational programs, credentials, 
certificates, and degrees that are available to students. For that reason, it is 
important to clearly define “college completion.” What completion means 
for one student may be entirely different for another student. In addition, 
until recently, researchers have been limited in how they define completion 
due to an inability to track students over time and across institutions. How- 
ever, higher education needs to coalesce around a common set of definitions 
to avoid inconsistencies and misunderstandings about the problem of col- 
lege completion.’ 

The most prominent measure of completion is derived from the Inte- 
grated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), which is an annual 
federal survey of colleges conducted by the National Center for Education 
Statistics at the US Department of Education. Institutions that participate in 
federal student aid programs are required to report information on enroll- 
ments, finances, completions, faculty and staff, and financial aid. For the 
1997—98 school year, a graduation rates survey was added in response to the 
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Student Right-to-Know and Campus Security Act of 1990; over time, infor- 
mation for subgroups (e.g., by gender, race, and ethnicity) and additional 
measures (such as reporting rates for 150 percent and 200 percent of normal 
time, which would be six and eight years, respectively, for a four-year col- 
lege) have been added.° The publicly available IPEDS data allow individuals 
to examine completion rates for thousands of institutions, which one can 
group by institutional type and track over time, given fairly consistent defi- 
nitions for over a decade. 

Unfortunately, the federal data have several drawbacks. First, the institu- 
tions report the information, which means that the federal data rely on each 
college’s ability to track its own students in order to accurately calculate 
completion rates.” More pressing concerns, however, have developed from 
the fact that the most consistent federal measure of completion focuses on 
only a subset of college students: first-time, full-time students who begin 
during the fall term and graduate within a certain time frame. As such, this 
federal rate overlooks many students who attend part time, including older 
students, those at community colleges, and many students of color. Transfer 
students are also not counted in this rate. Analysis suggests that in 2012, 
only 55 percent of all new students at four-year institutions were first time 
and full time, leaving more than two million students out of the calculation.® 
In response to this critique, IPEDS recently expanded its data collection to 
include part-time students, non-first-time students (i.e., transfers), and stu- 
dents who begin during terms other than fall. 

The IPEDS completion rate data, by design a survey of colleges, are an 
“institutional graduation rate” rather than a “total” graduation rate—that is, 
some students complete degrees at other institutions, and this may not be 
observed by the college. Analysis of the Beginning Postsecondary Students Lon- 
gitudinal Study: 1996-2001 suggests that the overall graduation rate, once it 
accounts for students’ mobility across institutions, is about 8 percent higher 
than the institutional graduation rate.” Acknowledging this, the National 
Student Clearinghouse (NSC) has become a leading source for information 
on postsecondary outcomes. Unlike the IPEDS, which relies on self-reported 
institutional information, the NSC uses actual student enrollment and com- 
pletion records, which are likely to provide the most accurate measure. 

Moreover, these records are linked across schools, and this gives the 
NSC the advantage of being able to track students across institutions. The 
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NSC currently covers 98 percent of college enrollments.!° This is import- 
ant because, according to a recent NSC report, 29 percent of students who 
began at public two-year institutions completed credentials at a different 
institution.!' Another important distinction is that the NSC definition of 
completion focuses on all first-time students; therefore, unlike the measure 
from IPEDS, students do not need to attend full time to be included in the 
rate. As a result, although IPEDS is a good source to examine institutional 
variation, the NSC measures give a broader sense of completion for a range 
of enrollment patterns. 


Trends from the IPEDS Data. The federal data from the 2016 IPEDS sur- 
vey give us a picture of college completion. Table 1 displays the completion 
rates for students by institution level (four and two year) and sector (pub- 
lic, nonprofit private, and for-profit) of institution. The overall completion 
rates count finishing any formal degree or certificate, and the measure is 
calculated for 150 percent of normal time, which is six years for a bachelor’s 
degree and three years for an associate degree.'? Overall, 49.1 percent of 
students at four-year institutions and 38.6 percent of students at two-year 
institutions completed some kind of educational credential.'* 

However, the rates differ by institution type. Completion rates are higher 
at the four-year institutions (compared to the two-year colleges) and the pri- 
vate institutions (compared to the public institutions). Universities, which 
are more heavily involved in research activities than other schools, also tend 
to have higher completion rates than other four-year institutions: The over- 
all six-year completion rate at public research and doctoral universities is 
61.3 percent, compared to 40.3 percent at other four-year institutions. Sim- 
ilarly, the mean 2016 completion rate at private research and doctoral uni- 
versities (i.e., institutions more focused on research than other schools) is 
77.8 percent compared to 52.7 percent at other private four-year colleges. 

However, across all sectors of higher education, a substantial proportion 
of students did not complete any educational credential over 150 percent 
of normal time. Fewer than half of students did so in all sectors, except for 
public four-year universities and private four-year colleges and universities. 
The statistics are also a bit misleading for the two-year sector. When one 
considers how student enrollment is distributed across the different kinds of 
two-year institutions, completion rates are clearly the lowest for the segment 
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Table 1. College Completion Outcomes, 2016 


Overall Completion Rate Bachelor’s Degree Completion Rate 
(150 Percent of Normal Time) Four Years 


Five Years Six Years 


Public Four Years 45.3% 27.8% 43.5% 48.5% 
Universities 61.3% 38.2% 56.7% 61.5% 
Other Four Years 40.3% 23.7% 38.4% 43.5% 

Private Four Years 54.4% 44.5% 52.5% 54.3% 
Universities 77.8% 64.4% 75.3% 77.17% 
Other Four Years 52.7% 42.9% 50.7% 52.5% 

For-Profit Four Years 34.3% 26.8% 29.3% 31.1% 

Public Two Years 26.0% 

Private Two Years 49.6% 

For-Profit Two Years 57.7% 


Note: “Private” refers to private nonprofit schools. Universities are defined as research or doctoral institutions according 
to the 2000 Carnegie Classifications. Completion is measured for first-time, full-time students seeking a degree or cer- 
tificate. If an institution reported a completion rate of zero, it is not included in this analysis. 

Source: Author's analysis using the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System from survey year 2016. 


that serves the most students: public two-year colleges. Therefore, although 
the average completion rate for two-year institutions is 38.6 percent, once one 
weighs the outcome measure by college size—meaning that larger schools 
are counted more heavily than smaller ones—the enrollment-adjusted com- 
pletion rate for students at two-year colleges is actually 24.4 percent, as 
more students attend the schools with lower rates than with higher ones.!” 

The columns on the right side of Table 1 restrict the measure of com- 
pletion to bachelors degrees and display how completion rates change 
over four-, five-, and six-year windows measured from the time a student 
enrolls. As expected, completion rates increase with more time. There is a 
considerable jump at public and private institutions from four to five years, 
with additional growth in the sixth year, which is especially noticeable at 
public four-year institutions that are not research universities. This growth 
over time underscores the importance of the time horizon used to judge 
completion. Students typically take longer than four years (for a bachelor’s 
degree) or two years (for an associate degree) to finish, especially because 
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Figure 1. Six-Year Bachelor’s Degree Completion Rates, 2004-16 (Percentages) 
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Note: Completion rates are expressed as percentages. Completion is defined for first-time, full-time students seeking a 
degree or certificate who began six years prior (¢.g., fall 2010 for survey year 2016). 
Source: Author's analysis using the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System. 


many devote their initial years in college to completing developmental and 
remedial courses, working part-time jobs, having periods of part-time atten- 
dance, or stopping out of college temporarily.!° 

The consistent definition IPEDS uses enables one to look at completion 
trends over time. Although completion rates have improved during the past 
decade or so, the growth for most sectors has not been considerable, and 
several sectors have experienced decreases in their completion rates during 
the past decade. Figure 1 displays how the six-year bachelor’s degree com- 
pletion rate has changed from 2004 to 2016. During this time, completion 
rates at public four-year universities increased 12 percent, from 54.5 percent 
to 61.3 percent. Private universities and other public four-year institutions 
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Figure 2. Completion Rate Within 150 Percent of Normal Time at Two-Year Colleges, 
2004-16 (Percentages) 
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Note: Completion rates are expressed as percentages. Completion is defined for first-time, full-time students seeking a 
degree or certificate who typically began three years prior (¢.g., fall 2013 for survey year 2016). 
Source: Author's analysis using the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System. 


experienced a 6 percent increase in their completion rates. However, bach- 
elors degree completion rates were stable at private four-year institutions 
that are not universities, and for-profit four-year colleges experienced a 
25 percent decline in completion rates over the period. 

Completion rates at two-year institutions have also changed, as shown 
in Figure 2. The rates reported are for the overall completion of any degree 
or certificate within 150 percent of normal time. Within this sector, the 
public two-year colleges have experienced a 3 percent increase in comple- 
tion rates. However, the other two-year institutions have not fared as well: 
Private two-year colleges saw a 15 percent decline, and the for-profits saw a 
10 percent decline. 
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Taken together, the trend data suggest that outcomes have improved 
within the public sector but are declining at for-profit institutions; the pri- 
vate institutions that are not universities are also suffering. These patterns 
raise the question about the determinants of college completion. This is a 
period of shifting enrollment and resources, as well as better data collection 
and measurement, which could help explain some of the trends from 2004 
to 2016. But it is also a time of increased attention to the issue of student 
success and degree completion. Further analysis is needed to understand 
the degree to which institutional actions—such as improved educational 
supports and services—and policy have influenced these trends. 


A Broader Definition of College Completion: The National Student 
Clearinghouse. As noted, the completion rate from the federal IPEDS 
survey gives only a partial picture of student outcomes because the tradi- 
tional measure focuses on full-time students. In contrast, the NSC measure 
includes part-time students and thus gives a broader picture of completion 
for a wider range of students.!’ Doug Shapiro and colleagues present the 
most recent college completion rates using the NSC data.'® Overall, they 
calculate a six-year completion rate of 56.9 percent for the cohort that began 
a postsecondary study in fall 2011. This is larger than what the IPEDS data 
report, and the discrepancy may be related to several factors. 

First, the NSC data are better able to track students across institutions, 
and they use a different definition of a cohort. The completion rates reported 
also have a different base year (2010 for IPEDS and 2011 for NSC), and the 
outcomes for two-year colleges are based on six years, rather than three. In 
general, the NSC data suggest that private four-year institutions have the 
highest rates of completion (similar to what was found in the IPEDS data), 
and, over the course of six years, the NSC reports that nearly 4 of 10 stu- 
dents who start at public two-year colleges complete a formal credential. 

Because it can track students over time and across institutions, the NSC 
report details where students completed their degree or certificate: at the 
starting institution, a different four-year institution, or a different two-year 
college (Table 2).'° For each type of institution, the bulk of students com- 
plete their credentials at the starting institutions, but a substantial proportion 
complete elsewhere. This varies from 17 percent and 16 percent of students 
from public and private four years, respectively, to 29 percent and 37 percent 
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Table 2. Six-Year Completion Outcomes from the 2017 NSC Data 


Public Private For-Profit Public 
Four Years Four Years Four Years Two Years 

Completed at Starting Institution 53.5% 63.7% 22.1% 26.5% 
Completed at Different Four-Year 7 8% 40.0% 41.2% 77% 
Institution 
Completed at Different Two-Year 3.4% > 3% 90% 3.3% 
Institution 
Total Completion Rate 64.7% 76.0% 35.3% 37.5% 


Note: The NSC defines a cohort as first-time, but not necessarily full-time, students who were 18 or older and seeking 
a degree or certificate. 

Source: Doug Shapiro et al., Completing College: A National View of Student Completion Rates—Fall 2011 Cohort, 
National Student Clearinghouse Research Center, 2017, Figure 8. 


for the public two years and for-profit four years, respectively. Therefore, if an 
institution is unable to track student enrollment at other colleges, then it will 
substantially underestimate its own completion rate. 

The NSC data show that some of the completion accomplished by 
four-year students happens at two-year colleges, which may suggest down- 
ward adjustment in goals or finishing an associate degree before returning to 
a four-year institution. On the flipside, 20.5 percent of students who start at 
public two-year colleges and complete a credential do so at four-year insti- 
tutions, which highlights the transfer function of community colleges. How- 
ever, research suggests that although many students who begin at two-year 
colleges intend to obtain a bachelor’ degree, they do not reach that goal.”° 
One normative question related to these patterns is: To what degree are 
institutions responsible for the outcomes of students who transfer to other 
schools? The initial institution may be partly responsible for a student’s com- 
pletion or failure to complete at another institution, but this is not currently 
considered in accountability regimes. 

The NSC data provide a longer horizon—eight years—to observe how 
completion rates change over time.*! Focusing on the fall 2009 cohort, 
Shapiro and colleagues found that 52.9 percent had completed a degree 
or certificate within six years.”* Two years later (i.e., after eight years), this 
rate had climbed to 59 percent. This suggests that there is a large group of 
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students who progress slowly to an educational credential; given that the 
NSC measure includes part-time students, this longer time frame may be 
reasonable when measuring student outcomes. However, given the high 
cost of college, the longer time to degree has important repercussions, not 
just for students who must shoulder the burden of additional years of tui- 
tion and lost wages but also for taxpayers who subsidize the costs of higher 
education each year. 


How Outcomes Vary 


Average college completion rates vary by institutional and student charac- 
teristics. The following sections take a closer look at how these factors affect 
degree attainment. 


Outcomes Vary By Institutional Characteristics. Although overall col- 
lege completion rates underscore the problem of non-completion generally, 
an investigation into how rates vary by institution and student profile may 
elucidate the underlying drivers of outcomes. Institutional mission and 
resources, admissions practices, and student body characteristics are some 
of the reasons why outcomes vary. 

Using IPEDS data, Table 3 shows how completion varies by institutional 
selectivity as measured by the percentage of applicants who are accepted 
for admission. A college’s selectivity rate is correlated with the academic 
preparation level of incoming students; based on the substantial literature 
linking preparedness to college success, one would expect more selective 
institutions to have higher completion rates, all else being equal in terms of 
institutional resources and practices. 

And that is what I find. Focusing on selectivity, institutions that accept a 
smaller proportion of applicants have higher completion rates. At public and 
private four-year colleges that accept fewer than 50 percent of applicants, the 
six-year completion rate in 2016 was 56.9 percent and 64.2 percent, respec- 
tively. In contrast, broad-access public and private institutions that accepted 
more than 75 percent of their applicants had completion rates of 47.1 per- 
cent and 52.8 percent, respectively. This pattern presents a cautionary tale: 
Institutions could raise their completion rates by increasing their admissions 
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Table 3. College Completion Outcomes by Institutional Admissions Selectivity, 2016 


Overall Completion Rate Bachelor’s Degree Completion Rate 


(150 Percent of Normal Time) Four Years Five Years _ Six Years 


Public Institutions 

Accept < 50% 56.9% 35.3% 51.5% 56.7% 
Accept 50-75% 51.9% 30.1% 47.1% 52.5% 
Accept > 75% 47.1% 26.4% 42.4% 47.2% 
Private Institutions 

Accept < 50% 64.2% 53.8% 62.6% 64.4% 
Accept 50-75% 56.5% 45.0% 54.0% 55.7% 
Accept > 75% 52.8% 42.9% 50.2% 52.0% 


Note: “Private” refers to private nonprofit schools. Universities are defined as research or doctoral institutions according 
to the 2000 Carnegie Classifications. Completion is measured for first-time, full-time students seeking a degree or cer- 
tificate. If an institution reported a completion rate of zero, it is not included in this analysis. 

Source: Author's analysis using the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System from survey year 2016. 


standards alone—that is, without making any other changes to educational 
quality or support. The flipside is also true: Broad-access institutions with 
open admissions policies that allow anyone to enroll are at risk of having 
lower completion rates. For this reason, completion rates should be treated 
carefully in accountability schemes so that institutions do not have greater 
incentives to “game the system” than to improve the student experience. 

The patterns found by institutional characteristics have also spurred 
suggestions to only compare the completion rates of similar institutions. 
In other words, some say it is not appropriate to interpret the difference 
in the completion rates of public universities and community colleges as 
suggesting differences in quality or institutional effectiveness because each 
type of institution has different student bodies and resources. There have 
been several public efforts to highlight comparisons of the student outcomes 
for similar schools. This work suggests that although resources and student 
preparation levels are undoubtedly related to an institution's completion 
rate, these factors do not entirely explain why completion rates are much 
higher at some schools compared to others. 
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For example, Frederick Hess and colleagues document how the aver- 
age six-year graduation rates vary not only across but also within selectivity 
groupings.”? They use selectivity groupings as defined by Barron’s Profiles 
of American Colleges, which categorizes institutions according to the high 
school class rank and test scores of the incoming freshman class, as well as 
admissions rates. For colleges rated as “very competitive,” the six-year grad- 
uation rate for the top third of institutions averaged 74 percent. In contrast, 
institutions in the bottom third averaged a six-year graduate rate of only 
49 percent, a difference of 25 percentage points.** Even among the “most 
competitive” colleges, there was a difference of 13 percentage points between 
the average of the top third and bottom third of institutions.*° As Hess and 
colleagues highlight, “There are vast disparities—even among schools educat- 
ing similar students.”*° 

The College Results Online project by Education Trust provides a platform 
for exploring how completion rates can vary among similar institutions. Users 
can select a four-year nonprofit institution and see how its graduation rate 
compares to similar colleges serving similar students. Peer groups are deter- 
mined by numerous factors that have been found to be statistically related to 
completion. These include SAT or ACT scores of the freshman class, selectiv- 
ity ratings, Carnegie Classifications, sector, size, and student body character- 
istics such as the percentage from low-income families, the percentage age 25 
or above, and the percentage who attend part time. Beyond the overall grad- 
uation rate, the College Results tool also displays rates by race, ethnicity, and 
gender; these data show that even when the overall rate is high, there may be 
significant gaps across groups and that not all students do equally well at a 
particular institution. Moreover, some institutions have been more successful 
in minimizing racial gaps in completion rates than others. 

Therefore, despite the connection between completion rates and the 
characteristics and student body of a college, outcomes are also determined 
by other factors, including institutional practices and decisions regarding 
resources. John Bound, Michael Lovenheim, and Sarah Turner emphasize 
this point in their examination of how and why college completion rates have 
changed over time.*’ They conclude that though the preparedness of entering 
students plays a role, an institution’s characteristics and resources are more 
important in determining graduation rates—and this highlights the potential 
importance of institutional action in improving completion outcomes. 
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Table 4. Overall College Completion Rates by Student Characteristics, 2016 


BY GENDER BY RACE OR ETHNICITY 
OVERALL 
‘ . "i Two or 
RATE Men Women| White Black Hispanic i note More Ciasnow 
or Latino American Races Race 


Public Four Years 45.3% 42.1% 48.2% 48.2% 36.9% 42.9% 52.8% 45.6% 44.6% 48.6% 
Universities 61.3% 57.8% 64.7% 63.0% 51.2% 56.8% 65.7% 51.8% 56.2% 63.3% 
Other Four Years 40.3% 37.2% 43.1% 43.5% 32.1% 383% 48.0% 42.9% 40.2% 42.9% 


Private Four Years 54.4% 52.3% 59.7% 59.1% 46.9% 55.7% 68.3% 70.0% 62.6% 58.1% 
Universities 77.8% 76.2% 79.9% 81.1% 69.6% 74.4% 82.1% 79.3% 79.8% 77.5% 
Other Four Years 52.7% 50.4% 58.1% 57.4% 44.8% 54.0% 66.8% 68.6% 60.6% 56.0% 


For-Profit Four Years 34.3% 35.3% 38.9% 47.1% 38.6% 41.4% 62.6% 57.6% 58.2% 37.1% 


Public Two Years 26.0% 25.4% 26.5% 29.4% 17.3% 25.4% 37.1% 36.2% 25.2% 31.2% 


Private Two Years 49.6% 50.3% 53.6% 59.8% 45.3% 60.4% 70.2% 62.5% 56.0% 68.2% 


For-Profit Two Years 57.7% 56.4% 58.5% 63.1% 50.6% 67.5% 74.9% 71.9% 66.9% 62.1% 


ote: “Private” refers to private nonprofit schools. Universities are defined as research or doctoral institutions according to 
he 2000 Carnegie Classifications. Completion is defined as finishing a formal degree or certificate 150 percent of normal 
time. Completion is measured for first-time, full-time students seeking a degree or certificate. If an institution reported a 
completion rate of zero, it is not included in this analysis. 

Source: Author's analysis using the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System from survey year 2016. 


Outcomes Vary By Student Profile. The differences in completion rates 
by institutional type are partly driven by the types of students each part of 
higher education tends to serve. As shown in Table 4, students in different 
demographic groups have varying levels of completion, and this can help 
explain why some sectors of higher education have lower rates than others. 
However, even within a sector, students from different genders and racial 
or ethnic groups have different likelihoods of college completion. Using 
the IPEDS definition of completion and focusing first on gender, women 
had higher completion rates across all types of institutions than men did in 
2016. The gender gap in favor of women is especially large at public and pri- 
vate four-year institutions, but there is little average difference for students 
who begin at community colleges. 
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The NSC data also document differences in completion by gender. Using 
their broader definition of completion, they find that for the fall 2011 
cohort, 43.2 percent of men completed within six years at their starting 
institutions compared to 47.5 percent of women. An additional 10.7 per- 
cent of men completed at a different institution compared to 12.7 percent 
of women.?8 

The remainder of Table 4 displays differences by student racial or ethnic 
group. In general, Asian and white students have higher completion rates 
than black and Hispanic or Latino students.*? Native American, multiracial, 
and those with unknown race tend to fall in the middle in terms of their out- 
comes, although this can vary.*° The differences within sector present sev- 
eral interesting patterns. First, at universities, the institutions most focused 
on the research mission in higher education, all groups have more than half 
of their students complete within six years, and, except for black students, 
at least nearly three-fourths of students at private universities complete. 
Meanwhile, at the other four-year public and private institutions, the gaps 
by race and ethnicity are especially large between Asian students and black 
and Hispanic students. The outcomes at for-profit four-year colleges are also 
much stronger for students who are not black or Hispanic. Meanwhile, at 
the public two-year colleges, black students have especially low completion 
rates—just half the proportion that Asian students experience. 

Underlying these trends by race and ethnicity are important differences in 
income and resources. In terms of income, for instance, in 2016 the median 
family income was $49,370 for black students and $51,110 for Hispanic 
students. In contrast, Asian families had a median income of $93,500 and 
white families a median income of $82,070.*! There are also documented 
differences in K-12 education quality by race given how students are dis- 
tributed across different neighborhoods and communities with varying 
resources and school outcomes. On average, black children attend schools 
with more inexperienced teachers, fewer opportunities to take advanced 
courses, lower average test scores, and higher proportions of low-income 
students.” For these reasons, the patterns observed by race should be inter- 
preted as also representing differences in the underlying resources of stu- 
dents by background. 

The differences found by race do have importantimplications forthe future. 
Given current population trends, the US Department of Education predicts a 
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22 percent increase in the number of postsecondary students who are black 
between 2014 and 2025. The projected increase is even larger for Hispanic 
students, with an expected increase of 32 percent, from 3.2 million to 
4.2 million students over an 11-year time frame. In contrast, the number of 
students who are white is expected to increase only 3 percent during this 
time.*? Given these trends, unless something can be done to improve the 
outcomes of black and Hispanic students, national completion rates will fall, 
resulting in substantial losses for our country. 


The Costs of Non-Completion 


These trends and patterns of not receiving a postsecondary credential doc- 
ument the failure of millions of students to meet their educational goals. 
However, far larger costs, for both the individual and society, stem from 
non-completion. 


Earnings and Tax Revenue. Simply put, non-completion prevents stu- 
dents from enjoying the increase in earnings that would be possible with a 
degree. Estimates of the returns to education suggest that college graduates 
with a bachelors degree between ages 25 and 29 earn roughly $15,500 
more per year on average than individuals with only a high school diploma 
in the same age group.** Each additional year of college results in increased 
earnings. For this reason, students who have even a few terms or semesters 
of college study usually experience a gain in their earnings even without 
a degree. 

However, there is an especially large jump in earnings the year a student 
earns a degree. This has been documented in the research literature as 
“sheepskin effects,” also known as credential effects.*? Some suggest that 
employers are willing to compensate students at higher rates because they 
interpret completion as a sign of perseverance and hard work. Additional 
research has demonstrated that extended college attendance culminating 
in a postsecondary degree actually has causal effects on students. This 
means that higher education is more than just a signal of a student’ traits 
and abilities; instead, it actually increases the productivity and other attri- 
butes of a graduate.*© 
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Table 5. Median Earnings, Taxes Paid, and Employee Benefits by Education Level, 2015 


Full-Time Year-Round Workers Age 25 and Older 


High School SomeCollege, Associate Bachelor’s 


Diploma Only No Degree Degree Degree 

Median Earnings and Taxes by Education Level 
Annual Income $36,800 $41,700 $46,000 $61,400 
Taxes Paid $7,600 $8,900 $10,100 $14,500 
After-Tax Income 29,200 $32,800 $35,900 $46,900 

Earnings Distribution by Gender 

Women 25th Percentile 23,000 $26,000 $28,800 $37,100 
Median 31,200 $36,100 $40,200 $51,700 
75th Percentile 42,100 $50,600 $55,500 $75,800 
Men 25th Percentile $28,900 $32,400 $36,500 $47,000 
Median 41,600 $49,700 $52,100 $71,400 
75th Percentile 60,900 $71,000 $76,000 $102,000 


Employer-Provided Health Insurance Coverage 
All Workers 54% 59% 61% 66% 


Employer-Provided Pension Plan Coverage 
Private Sector 43% 48% 51% 52% 
Public Sector 13% 15% 17% 79% 


Note: Estimated taxes represent the estimated average federal income, Social Security, Medicare, state and local income, 
sales, and property taxes paid at these income levels. The public sector includes employees of federal, state, and local 
governments. 

Source: Jennifer Ma, Matea Pender, and Meredith Welch, Education Pays, College Board, 2016, Figures 2.1, 2.5, 2.13, 
and 2.14A; US Census Bureau, “Income, Poverty, and Health Insurance in the United States,” 2015, Table PINC-03; 
Internal Revenue Service, 2014; and US Census Bureau, “Current Population Survey Annual Social and Economic Sup- 
plement,” 2016. 


Recent data, as shown in Table 5, document the jump in earnings that 
college graduates receive. Note that national earnings data (i.e., from the US 
Census Bureau) focus on the completion of associate and bachelors degrees 
relative to “some college,” which is a catchall category for anyone who has 
attended at least a term of higher education but did not receive a degree.*” 
As shown in the top panel of Table 5, students with a degree make more, on 
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average, than those with no degree: There is an annual difference of $4,300 
for those with an associate degree and nearly $20,000 more annually for 
those with a bachelor’s degree. The gain in earnings is larger for men than 
for women. Moreover, the difference is especially large for individuals at the 
75th percentile of the income distribution. Those with some college earn 
more than those with only a high school diploma, but the average gain is 
fairly small. 

The gains in earnings from completing a degree are not just enjoyed by 
individual students. Those who have higher earnings tend to pay more in 
taxes. As shown in Table 5, the tax revenue collected from college gradu- 
ates is higher than the tax revenue collected from those with some college. 
Proportionally, those with a bachelor’s degree pay relatively more in taxes 
than those without a college degree, so the loss to taxpayers each time a 
student does not complete his or her program is understated by the differ- 
ence in earnings. 


Employment and Benefits. Beyond income, students who complete 
their degrees are also more likely to enjoy employer-provided benefits, 
such as health insurance and pension plan coverage. These percentages 
are displayed in Table 5. There are small but meaningful differences 
between the percentage of those with some college who receive health 
care and pension benefits and the percentage who receive them if they 
have a college degree: There is a difference of 7 and 4 percentage points, 
respectively, in terms of health insurance and pension plan coverage rel- 
ative to those with a bachelor’s degree. This makes clear that focusing on 
earnings alone ignores other employment benefits enjoyed by those who 
complete a degree. 

Table 6 considers the negative outcomes that are more prevalent for those 
with only some college. The upper panel displays trends in unemployment 
rates from 1995 to 2015. The data show that, for all time periods, indi- 
viduals without a college degree have higher rates of unemployment. The 
difference was greatest in 2010, during the Great Recession. By 2015, rates 
had come down, but the proportion of workers who are unemployed is 
similar for those with only a high school diploma and those with some col- 
lege. Meanwhile, those with associate and bachelor’s degrees or higher have 
fared much better. This suggests that another benefit to completion is being 
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Table 6. Unemployment, Poverty, and Government Dependency by Education Level, 2015 


Individuals Age 25 and Older 


High School Some College, Associate Bachelor’s 
Diploma Only No Degree Degree Degree or Higher 


Unemployment Rates 
1995 4.8% 4.3% 3.3% 2.4% 
2000 3.4% 2.9% 2.3% 1.7% 
2005 47% 4.2% 3.3% 2.3% 
2010 10.3% 9.2% 7.0% 4.7% 
2015 5.4% 5.0% 3.8% 2.6% 


Percentage Living in Households in Poverty 
All Households 13% 11% 8% 4% 


Married Couples with 
Related Children Under 18 


Female Householders with 
Related Children Under 18 


11% 6% 4% 2% 


35% 31% 23% 13% 


Percentage Living in Households That Participated in Various Public Assistance Programs 


Medicaid 29% 24% 21% 12% 
School Lunch 11% 9% 8% 3% 
SNAP 13% 11% 8% 3% 
Housing Assistance 4% 3% 2% 1% 


Source: Jennifer Ma, Matea Pender, and Meredith Welch, Education Pays, College Board, 2016, Figures 2.12A, 2.16A, 
and 2.17; US Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Labor Force Statistics from the Current Population Survey”; and US Census 
Bureau, “Current Population Survey Annual Social and Economic Supplement,” 2016. 


insulated from unemployment, particularly during times of recession, which 
is good for both the individual and the public purse. 


Poverty and Government Dependency. Poverty is also more prevalent 
for individuals who have not completed college. Among those with some 
college, the percentage of individuals living in households in poverty was 
11 percent in 2015, compared to 8 percent for those with an associate degree 
and 4 percent for those with a bachelor’s degree or higher. The poverty rate 
is especially high for female-headed households with children; again, those 
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with some college have trends that appear closer to the group with only a 
high school degree as opposed to the college completers. 

Given the differences in poverty rates, it is not surprising that there are 
also differences in the percentage of individuals who participate in pub- 
lic assistance programs. Individuals with some college are slightly more 
likely to participate in Medicaid and the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) than those with an associate degree, but the differences 
compared to those with a bachelor’s degree or higher are quite large; the 
proportion participating in Medicaid is half that of those with some college 
and is one-fourth to one-third of the rates experienced by the some college 
group for school lunch, SNAP or housing assistance. These gaps not only 
signal the individual costs of not completing a degree but also highlight the 
costs to society of higher rates of government dependency from those who 
begin higher education but do not complete it. 


Health and Civic Responsibility. It is important to note the differences 
found by education level in other outcomes. For example, health out- 
comes tend to be better for individuals with a college degree. Those who 
complete a degree are also more likely to volunteer and participate in civic 
activities such as voting. For example, individuals with a bachelor’s degree 
were nearly two and half times more likely to volunteer and twice as likely 
to vote during the 2014 midterm election than were those with only a high 
school degree.*® 


Student Debt. While non-completers are missing out on potential benefits, 
many of them are still suffering with the cost of higher education. In recent 
years, the amount of debt that students are taking on to pay for college has 
ballooned. According to the College Board, 30 percent of undergraduates 
borrowed from the federal Stafford Loan Program, with an average debt of 
$6,590 among borrowers.*? 

Unfortunately, many of those students will not complete a col- 
lege credential and will struggle to repay their loans. Data suggest that 
non-completers are less able to engage in repayment. In 2010-11 and 
2011-12, only 34 percent of non-completers paid down at least $1 of their 
loan principal after three years. In comparison, 60 percent of completers 
had done so.*° 
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Conclusion and Implications 


Higher education has made substantial progress in better understanding and 
measuring rates of college completion. Increasing evidence documents that 
the costs of non-completion are more than just forgone earnings and oppor- 
tunities; there are also financial responsibilities these students must confront 
without the benefit of the gains of a credential. As a society, we also lose the 
many public and social benefits of having a more educated populace. The 
challenges and missed opportunities due to low rates of degree completion 
underscore the significance of the problem our nation faces. 
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The Policy Imperative: Policy Tools Should 
Create Incentives for College Completion 


SARAH TURNER 


he problem of stagnant college completion rates is not new to the 

21st century. The low levels of college completion observed today are 
similar to those observed a quarter century ago.' There is no single cause 
of low rates of college completion, nor will there be a simple “magic bullet” 
policy solution. The challenge is persistent and complex, while the returns 
to increasing college completion are substantial. 

The consequences of low college completion rates are magnified in an 
environment with high economic returns for those who complete college.’ 
The wage premium associated with collegiate attainment has increased 
markedly in recent decades. Compared to a worker with no more than a 
high school degree, the advantage in earnings for a college graduate has 
increased from about 46 percent in 1973 to about 82 percent in 2016. Those 
with “some college” without a degree earn only slightly more than high 
school graduates.* Looking at the broader picture, the differences in colle- 
giate attainment by family income may limit long-term upward mobility in 
the US and exacerbate trends toward increased income inequality. 


Policy: A Key Driver 


Given the substantial role that state and federal policymakers play in fund- 
ing, producing, and regulating postsecondary education, how can they 
improve college completion? Indeed, the federal government spent nearly 
$158 billion on student financial aid in higher education in 2015-16. (Of 
this, $96 billion was in loan subsidies, another $42 billion in grant aid, and 
the rest from higher education tax benefits and work study programs.) In 
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addition, state and local appropriates exceeded $76 billion that year.* In 
turn, more than 17 million students were enrolled at the undergraduate 
level in 2015, more than 13 million of whom were enrolled at public col- 
leges and universities.” With this level of public investment, the question is 
whether changes in public policies would increase completion rates. 

Over the past decade, college completion has gained prominence in pub- 
lic discourse. Federal policymakers, state associations, policy organizations 
from across the political spectrum, and blue ribbon commissions have made 
strong statements about the goal of increasing collegiate degree attainment. 
In introducing the 2010 United States federal budget, President Barack 
Obama declared, “By 2020, America will once again have the highest pro- 
portion of college graduates in the world.”° Similarly, the Gates Foundation’s 
initiative on postsecondary attainment is explicit in its objective: 


We've set an ambitious goal to help the nation double the number of 
low-income adults who earn postsecondary degrees or credentials— 
meaningful credentials with value in the workplace and labor market— 
by age 26. To accomplish this, America must connect the millions of 
young Americans who have the will to get the education they need with 
a way to get there.’ 


The Lumina Foundation states a similar objective: “increasing the share 
of Americans with high-quality degrees, certificates and credentials to 
60 percent by 2025.”8 

Laudable as these goals are, they do not address the underlying challenges 
in the higher education market. Collegiate attainment is a complex, multi- 
dimensional process with many moving pieces, institutional actors, and 
types of students. Any expectation of a low-cost, quick fix in the form of an 
accountability mechanism or information-based intervention is unrealistic. 
And, although money matters in fostering college completion, the evidence 
discussed below does not suggest that increasing public spending without 
other adjustments (such as changes in student behavior and institutional 
organization) would increase college completion substantially. Increasing 
completion rates with the types of degrees that produce labor market rewards 
should be recognized as a hard problem, one that is worthy of sustained, iter- 
ative, and reflective policy investment at the state and federal levels. 
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There have been gains in the past decade—both modest increases in col- 
lege completion and large improvements in the body of knowledge about 
college attendance and attainment.’ At the same time, there are still institu- 
tions with completion rates so low as to require remedial action. 

The ongoing challenge is to use policy to provide incentives for college 
completion without generating unintended consequences, such as the pro- 
liferation of degrees that do not produce returns in the labor market. State 
and federal policy must foster consumer protections that safeguard the 
interests of students, particularly those who may have the least experience 
with higher education. Finally, another objective of state and federal policy 
is to foster a well-functioning postsecondary market in which individuals’ 
choices lead to efficiency and high productivity. 

I will begin, then, by addressing the elusive promise of postsecondary 
accountability. I will then look at both the allocation of state funds and the 
role of federal financial aid to consider how resources (and their distribu- 
tion) affect college completion. 


Accountability: The Dominant Theme 


The triumvirate of policy buzzwords in higher education is “access,” 
“affordability,” and—most recently—‘“accountability.” Although allitera- 
tive, all three lack a clear empirical definition. Common usage ties “access” 
to the enrollment of low-income students, “affordability” to the cost of col- 
lege for students and families, and “accountability” to outcome measures 
with rewards and sanctions. Here is one assessment from about 15 years 
ago: 


With few exceptions, recent discussions in policy circles have focused 
on questions of access, loosely defined as the extent to which individ- 
uals from different circumstances enroll in college to the near exclu- 
sion of questions of attainment. Emphasis on vaguely defined notions 
of “collegiate access and affordability” in public discourse has diverted 
attention away from the monitoring of outcomes such as courses 


completed and degrees awarded.!° 
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Times have changed. “Accountability” has risen to be a dominant theme 
in higher education policy discussions, and college completion is among the 
most commonly referenced outcomes in this rubric.!* 


Federal Accountability Efforts. At the K-12 level, federally mandated 
test-based accountability policies took hold in 2001 when President George 
W. Bush brought forward the No Child Left Behind Act.!* Slightly more than 
a decade later, President Barack Obama called for comprehensive account- 
ability policy in higher education: 


Today, the federal government provides more than $150 billion each 
year in direct loan and grant aid for America’s students. In an era of lim- 
ited resources, we must allocate the federal investment in student aid 
wisely, in order to promote opportunity in higher education and ensure 
the best return on investment. The President will call on Congress to 
consider value, affordability, and student outcomes in making determi- 
nations about which colleges and universities receive access to federal 
student aid, either by incorporating measures of value and affordability 
into the existing accreditation system; or by establishing a new, alter- 
native system of accreditation that would provide pathways for higher 
education models and colleges to receive federal student aid based on 
performance and results. 


An explicit goal was to design ratings based on measures such as college 
completion rates, given the absence of any viable test-based accountability 
metric for the postsecondary sphere. What emerged from the policy process 
was something more toothless than a federal accountability metric. And, as a 
policy matter, that may not be a bad thing. Were the federal government to 
endeavor to “score” diverse higher education institutions and attach puni- 
tive actions or financial rewards to these measures, the unintended conse- 
quences would likely dominate any potential benefits.'* 

Released in September 2015, the College Scorecard and its publicly 
available data provide a valuable accounting of differences among insti- 
tutions in completion and post-enrollment earnings for students. The 
data are accompanied by a thoughtful, academic-friendly report, which is 
exceedingly rigorous in explaining the pitfalls and challenges of measuring 
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college completion.'? That college completion rates are not the only out- 
come metric in these data is a methodological strength—not a weakness of 
the approach. The College Scorecard also includes earnings and debt after 
graduation. A basic tenet in economic theory is that including multiple 
outcomes in an evaluation metric lessens incentives to distort behavior on 
a single output margin, and that lesson would seem to apply equally in 
higher education. 

What emerged from the federal process in 2015 was not a mechanism 
of rewards and sanctions but something far more empirical in the form of a 
database with measures of collegiate outcomes, including completion rates 
and earnings. Although the comprehensive range of outcomes (including 
earnings) and alternative computational approaches are an innovation of the 
College Scorecard, the basic completion rate metrics were already reported 


in the federal College Navigator and in various research reports.!° 


Measuring Completion Outcomes. The College Scorecard measures and 
data repository might be the most comprehensive assembly of evidence 
on completion, earnings, and employment outcomes because it relies on 
data from institutional records from the IRS, Federal Student Aid, and the 
National Student Clearinghouse, in addition to data from the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). Broadly, this resource reit- 
erates findings from the institutional IPEDS surveys and other federal and 
state sources about the current college completion rates. 

It should be noted that measuring college completion rates comprehen- 
sively at the level of individual institutions is a tradition of less than two 
decades, even as many other outcomes of colleges and universities (includ- 
ing enrollment and degrees awarded) have been available for more than 
50 years.'’ The IPEDS surveys began including cohort completion rates 
in 1996, making 2002 the first year for observing bachelor degree com- 
pletion within 150 percent of the expected time.!® In addition to federal 
data-collection efforts, the expansion of databases that record the progres- 
sion of individuals from K-12 through postsecondary education has facil- 
itated the collection of information on completion rates. Since 2006, the 
federal government has given 47 states State Longitudinal Data System 
grants, which marry K-12, higher education, and workforce data. Such 
data allow researchers to identify how precollegiate characteristics affect 
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collegiate outcomes and how collegiate outcomes, including choice of major 
and completion, affect labor market outcomes. 

The data from various sources tell a compelling story: There are vast differ- 
ences among colleges and universities in college completion. This variation is 
particularly marked among institutions in the bottom half of the distribution 
of colleges as measured by selectivity or institutional resources. In addition, 
although college completion rates are closely associated with other mea- 
sures of performance (such as earnings and student loan repayment rates) 
for four-year institutions, they are only weakly related to these outcome 
measures for two-year institutions.!° 

Figures 1-2 show the association between completion rates (within 
150 percent of expected time) and instructional expenditures by control of 
institution. Particularly for four-year public and nonprofit institutions, there 
is a marked positive relationship between instructional spending and com- 
pletion rates.*° That said, there are also substantial differences among institu- 
tions with similar levels of expenditures in student outcomes; this variation is 
particularly prominent among for-profit institutions and among two-year or 
associate programs in the public sector. 

Table 1 shows counts of four-year institutions and students with com- 
pletion rates below 20 percent. Although 20 percent is an arbitrary cutoff, a 
completion rate of less than one in five cannot be taken as a signal of strong 
performance. Notably, these poorly performing institutions are distributed 
among the for-profit, public, and nonprofit sectors; no group of institutions 
has the monopoly on poor performance. Although for-profit institutions 
(some of which are very small in scale) are the most numerically present 
(followed by nonprofits and then publics), 38 percent of students enrolled 
at four-year institutions with low completion rates are at public institutions, 
44 percent are at for-profits, and the remainder are at nonprofits. 

Beyond the four-year sector, low completion rates are rampant at com- 
munity colleges, of which 352 public campuses (of about 910) have pro- 
gram completion rates below 20 percent. These institutions represent about 
2.4 million students, or 40 percent of total enrollment in the community 
college sector. 

A more chilling measure to accompany these institution counts is the inci- 
dence of institutions with completion rates less than the three-year cohort 
default rate on student loans. In 43 four-year public schools, the three-year 
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Figure 1. Completion Rates at Public Institutions 
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Note: Completion rates reflect the percentage of first-time, full-time students completing degrees within 150 percent of 
the expected degree completion time. Institutions with fewer than 20 undergraduate students are omitted. 
Source: Author's calculations based on the College Scorecard data. 
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Figure 2. Completion Rates at Private Institutions 
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Note: Completion rates reflect the percentage of first-time, full-time students completing degrees within 150 percent of 
the expected degree completion time. Institutions with fewer than 20 undergraduate students are omitted. 
Source: Author's calculations based on the College Scorecard data. 
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Table 1. Completion Rate Below 20 Percent in 150 Percent of Normal Time 


Public Private Nonprofit Private For-Profit 
Number of Institutions 55 82 123 
21.2% 31.50% 47.30% 
Number of Students 261,255 120,529 301,750 
38.20% 17.60% 44.10% 
Source: Author's calculations based on the College Scorecard data. 


cohort default rate is greater than the completion rate. This is also the case 
for 147 four-year private nonprofit schools and 98 for-profit schools.*! In 
other words, students at these schools who borrow face a greater likelihood 
of defaulting than completing a degree. It would seem, then, that college 
attendance at these schools leaves many students worse off—lacking a 
degree, defaulting on a student loan, or both. 


State Policies and Appropriations 


The decline in resources per student from state sources is unmistakable over 
the past two decades. Between academic year 2000-01 and academic year 
2014-15, constant dollar appropriations from state sources to higher edu- 
cation held constant at about $77 billion while enrollment increased from 
8.7 million to 11.1 million students. This resulted in a drop in appropria- 
tions from $8,886 to $6,966 per student.” 


Money Matters. Because public providers account for 72 percent of under- 
graduate enrollment, the potential impact of this drop in appropriations is 
substantial. Some of the losses have been offset with increases in tuition lev- 
els, effectively shifting the burden of who pays for college. The share of pub- 
lic universities’ total educational revenues covered by net tuition revenue 
rose from 29.4 percent in 2001 to 43.3 percent in 2011.? By 2017, tuition 
provided more revenue than state appropriations in 28 states. 

When students and their families must pay for a greater share of the 
costs of education, it is not surprising that borrowing levels increase as 
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well, as debt per college graduate has increased from $12,200 ($22,000 
per borrower) to $15,800 ($27,000 per borrower) between 2005-06 and 
2015-16.** What is more, states with the most severe economic downturns 
in the 2008 recession were among those in which public institutions raised 
tuition the most, but many institutions still faced declines in total resources 
per student, with these declines most apparent outside the most selective 
public research universities.”? 

Such erosion in resources likely has real consequences for student attain- 
ment in completion rates and the time it takes students to obtain a degree.*® 
David Deming and Christopher Walters show that increases in collegiate 
spending produce substantial effects on completion rates and degree attain- 
ment, while changes in tuition levels do not appear to affect either enrollment 
or completion. Their results suggest a 10 percent increase in total spending 
is associated with a 0.52 percentage point increase in the graduation rate.” 

Within states, appropriations cuts appear to translate differently in terms 
of real cuts in spending at different kinds of institutions. Flagship and rela- 
tively selective public institutions may be able to recoup some lost appropri- 
ations with increased revenues from other sources, including higher tuition 
charges and increases in the enrollment of students paying full tuition from 
out of state. However, broad-access institutions (colleges that admit nearly 
all students) are likely to face real declines in expenditures per student with 
declines in state appropriations; these institutions tend to have little capacity 
to attract full-pay students from out of state or abroad. 

In a model in which expenditures are tied to attainment, a decline in 
resources per student leads to a decline in completion. System-wide, the 
result is increased stratification in resources among institutions in a state, 
combined with erosion in completion rates at the broad-access schools 
where many low-income students matriculate. 

Even as erosion in public funding contributes to low completion rates, 
many public universities outside the selective research universities often face 
market challenges that go beyond short-term changes in state support. Public 
colleges and universities are not necessarily “nimble critters.”*° Location and 
curricular structure at many public universities and nonprofit colleges are 
poorly matched with market demand. Some colleges may be operating at a 
scale that is not sustainable, with deficit spending and deferred maintenance 
leading to long-term decline and erosion of assets. Yet, it is administratively 
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difficult to close or merge programs that are no longer economically viable 
or that have outlived their usefulness, much less entire campuses. Often 
there are entrenched interests willing to invest substantial sums in litigation 
and lobbying to preserve the status quo.’? 

A distinction between poorly performing institutions in the for-profit sec- 
tor and those in the public and nonprofit sectors is that market forces will 
force the former to exit the market. As a point of illustration, while 107 for- 
profit institutions closed their doors in 2014-15 and 2015-16, zero public 
institutions closed, and only 13 private nonprofit institutions closed.*° 

State policymakers have a particular responsibility for oversight in the 
public sector because market forces will not generate closure. Additionally, 
the short-term costs of restructuring struggling institutions often limit states’ 
capacity to do so, even though the long-term gains from restructuring can be 
sizable. A recent study of college consolidations affecting more than 10,000 
students in the university system in Georgia found increases in student per- 
sistence with cost increases for cohorts matriculating post-consolidation, 
suggesting the consolidation led to improvements in efficiency.?! 


Performance Funding. One strategy employed by states with increasing 
frequency is to tie some fraction of state institutional appropriations to 
degree completion, along with other measures of student characteristics and 
outcomes. Although there are a few examples of performance funding that 
date to the late 1970s (such as Tennessee), the vast majority of performance 
funding schemes were adopted after 2008, coincident with the fiscal pres- 
sures of the Great Recession and the increased attention to completion rates 
in public dialogue. One report from the National Council of State Legisla- 
tures indicates that 32 states have some sort of performance-based funding 
scheme, in which institutions with better outcome measurements receive 
a larger share of public funds.** States differ markedly in the metrics used 
and the share of funds at risk or subject to performance targets. In addition 
to completion rate metrics, several states include measures of intermediate 
completion (such as retention and course completion). 

In the main, the jury is still out on how these policies affect comple- 
tion rates at the college level and outcomes more generally. Theory sug- 
gests some caution: Performance funding systems that weigh completion 
rates heavily could risk generating incentives for degree mills—schools or 
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programs that churn out poor-quality degrees that have little value in the 
labor market. Such performance funding systems may also generate incen- 
tives for “cream skimming,” whereby only the most high-achieving students 
are accepted into degree programs, limiting opportunities for students who 
may be regarded as “higher risk.” In addition, funding formulas that identify 
subgroups on “threshold” characteristics, such as eligibility for a federal Pell 
Grant, risk shifting the composition of enrollment away from students who 


may be “near poor.”*? 


Federal Policy and Title IV 


The primary funding channel through which the federal government affects 
college completion is federal financial aid, distributed largely under the head- 
ing of Title IV of the Higher Education Act. This aid includes need-based Pell 
Grants and federally subsidized student loans and covers a large umbrella of 
degree programs and students, including both recent high school graduates 
and students returning to postsecondary education after substantial labor 
market experience.** The rationale for these programs is to alleviate credit 
constraints that might otherwise deter students from making high-return 
investments in postsecondary programs, allowing them to borrow against 
their future predicted earnings to finance their education today. 

Yet demonstrably low completion rates among Pell Grant recipients, 
combined with high default rates among borrowers who do not complete 
school, raise questions about whether students and taxpayers would be bet- 
ter served if Pell Grants included explicit incentives for college completion.” 
Figures 3-4 present completion rates (150 percent of normal time) for Pell 
Grant recipients in two- and four-year institutions. There is a striking neg- 
ative relationship between institutions serving a large share of Pell Grant 
recipients and the completion rates of these students, even as there is clearly 
substantial variation among institutions. This suggests that a policy focus 
that rewards only enrollment of Pell Grant—eligible students would be poorly 
aligned with the objective to increase college completion among students 
eligible for those grants. 

Several policy experts have asked whether federal student aid policy 
could include institutional incentives to increase student persistence and 
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Figure 3. Enrollment and Completion of Pell Grant—Eligible Students at Public 
Institutions 
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Note: Completion rates reflect the percentage of first-time, full-time students completing degrees within 150 percent of 
the expected degree completion time. Institutions with fewer than 20 undergraduate students are omitted. 
Source: Author's calculations based on the College Scorecard data. 
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Figure 4. Enrollment and Completion of Pell Grant-Eligible Students at Private 
Institutions 
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Note: Completion rates reflect the percentage of first-time, full-time students completing degrees within 150 percent of 
the expected degree completion time. Institutions with fewer than 20 undergraduate students are omitted. 
Source: Author's calculations based on the College Scorecard data. 
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degree completion.*° Most prominent among these is a proposal by Kristin 
Blagg and Matthew Chingos to create some “risk sharing” that links stu- 
dent outcomes to the universities’ financial aid obligations, with institutions 
required to return a portion of the financial aid of students who drop out 
before the end of the term. These policy experts also note the importance of 
ending federal aid eligibility for colleges where a high proportion of students 
earn unacceptably low wages after leaving.*’ 

Yet such proposals are admittedly hard to get right: If the incentives are 
too strong, they might foster social promotion among lagging students, and 
policy could drive behavior changes at the institution level that are not actu- 
ally improving how those schools serve students. Alternatively, if incentives 
are too weak, the behavior of higher education institutions likely will not 
change a lot. 


Institutional Eligibility for Title [V Aid. The strongest tool that the federal 
government has to change the behavior of colleges and universities is limit- 
ing access to Title IV aid. For many institutions, cutting off aid access is an 
effective death sentence.*® Yet, although default rates have been part of the 
policy guidelines for determining access to Title IV aid, college persistence 
and completion have not. 

Two considerations argue for using completion thresholds in determining 
access for aid eligibility: First, they can be observed earlier than defaults, 
which may take several years to materialize in the data because, for example, 
a three-year default rate cannot be measured until at least three years after 
an individual has separated from a program. Second, they identify a broad 
range of programs in which educational outcomes are weak. Given the 
enormous cost burden to students of attending institutions that are unlikely 
to produce a pathway to improved labor market outcomes, federal policy 
needs to be swift in requiring demonstrated change (or closure) among insti- 
tutions with poor performance. 

There is much to be said for better using federal regulatory policy to 
focus on protecting consumers from low-performing institutions.*’ The cur- 
rent accreditation mechanism, which allows institutions access to Title IV 
dollars, imposes high compliance costs but provides little meaningful 
accountability. Whether the examples are outright fraud (such as the widely 
reported case of Corinthian Colleges) or simply poor performance, it is often 
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the most vulnerable students who enroll at the programs with the lowest 
performance.*® And the accreditation system is not currently weeding out 
those programs. 

Although one hopes that market forces generated by students making 
well-informed choices would force underperforming institutions out of the 
market, the simple truth is that some of the worst outcomes are from a mod- 
est number of institutions and disproportionately affect low-income students 
already at a disadvantage.*! Whether these institutions are under-resourced 
(perhaps due to limited state funding) or simply mismanaged is not relevant 
for students who find themselves worse off as a result of enrollment. 

Indeed, Milton Friedman, a strong proponent of injecting private market 
forces in education, reminds us of the importance of government regulation 
in ensuring schools meet certain minimum standards. He noted the role of 
government in “assuring that the schools met certain minimum standards 
such as the inclusion of a minimum common content in their programs, 
much as it now inspects restaurants to assure that they maintain minimum 
sanitary standards.”** Current federal policy does not sufficiently accom- 
plish that goal. 


The Road Ahead 


The market environment that will foster increased college completion 
requires sufficient student financial aid to resolve credit constraints, but it 
also requires well-functioning colleges in the private and public sectors and 
well-informed college choice. Policymakers and researchers are much more 
focused on the challenges of college completion than they were two decades 
ago, and they have much better tools for measurement. Due to enhanced 
federal data-collection efforts, the capacity to measure college completion 
has been transformed and continues to improve with innovations in federal 
data collection and state systems that record progression in college toward 
degree attainment. 


Improving College Choice. Unfortunately, what researchers and govern- 
ment agencies know about college completion rates and other outcome 
measures (such as default rates and earnings) does not appear to have 
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substantially influenced how students decide on a college. Federal resources 
such as the College Scorecard and College Navigator may have more utility 
for researchers than for students and families. 

There is ample evidence that many students do not apply to (or attend) 
colleges that are well matched to their achievements and aspirations. In par- 
ticular, high-achieving low- and moderate-income students are less likely 
than their more affluent peers to attend an institution where expected grad- 
uation rates are high. 

Most of the policy action and research literature has focused on the 
choices of recent high school graduates, yet guidance is likely most lacking 
with older students (including the many independent students receiving Pell 
Grants). Adults with limited college education and several years of full-time 
labor force participation may lack the resources, such as high school guid- 
ance counselors and a large group of peers making similar decisions, that 
are available to those at the transition from high school to college.** Adult 
students’ challenges in choosing a college are particularly acute during labor 
market downturns when unemployment or the obsolescence of skills gener- 
ates increased participation in higher education. 

Improving college choice is likely among the most powerful poten- 
tial college completion reform strategies. If students choose colleges that 
have strong records of completion and are well matched with their aca- 
demic preparation and career aspirations, they may be more likely to com- 
plete degree programs. Moreover, when students “vote with their feet” and 
make well-informed choices about where to attend college, the higher 
education marketplace improves as strong institutions are rewarded and 
low-performing ones exit or reform. 

Although the idea of helping students improve college choice with 
information-based interventions holds great promise, such approaches are 
in the developmental stages, and most do not have demonstrated efficacy. It 
would be a mistake—and a waste of resources—to simply declare another 
federal program to deliver information.” What is needed are federal and 
state investments in developmental efforts to understand how different strat- 
egies of information dissemination and education improve students’ and 
parents’ ability to use data in decision-making. 

There are two pieces to the challenge of improving market informa- 
tion available to students. The first is improving the raw metrics that are 
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available in the public domain that record student outcomes. Given that so 
much of the relevant data are effectively in federal control, the organization 
and release of these data require federal policy action. This includes both 
student-level inputs and institution-level metrics of outcomes and program 
progress.* 

The second piece of the challenge is to enable students, their families, 
trusted adults, and college counselors to analyze the data in terms of benefits 
and costs of different college choices. Because students’ needs are likely to 
differ markedly with their environments, family circumstances, and level of 
achievement and objectives, it seems highly unlikely that the federal gov- 
ernment is well positioned to develop a single application that meets such a 
broad range of needs. Rather, a decentralized yet competitive development 
process is likely to benefit both students and the collegiate market.*” One 
approach would be for the federal government to provide a small number of 
development teams—potentially comprised of researchers and policy entre- 
preneurs—with resources to develop and test efficacy of delivery modules.*® 

Degree completion rates are an important outcome measure for higher 
education because they are the most direct indicator available of whether a 
student achieved competency in a chosen course of study. Particularly at the 
level of the bachelor’s degree and in some certificate programs, degree com- 
pletion is also linked to substantial labor market rewards. Recognition (if not 
applause) that there has been substantial progress in measuring completion 
rates is certainly in order. Even as the improved metrics have been a bonus 
to academic researchers, those improvements have not yet sufficiently influ- 
enced student choices or state and federal higher education policy. 


Addressing Poor Performance. Given the substantial role that state and 
federal policymakers play in funding, producing, and regulating post- 
secondary education, how can they improve college completion? It is useful 
to recognize what policy can and cannot do (along with what policy should 
and should not do) to increase college completion. State and federal policy 
can neither “regulate” nor “buy” increased production of high-return col- 
lege graduates because the production of college-level knowledge requires 
the active investment of students and institutions. Attempts to address 
the college completion challenge with policy efforts focused narrowly on 
accountability, ratings, and incentives will almost surely end poorly with a 
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proliferation of “degree mills” or efforts by institutions to limit postsecond- 
ary opportunities through “cream skimming.” 

Still, an important role for state and federal policy is to ensure that there 
are sufficient guardrails in place so that institutions that do not demon- 
strate systematic patterns of success in college completion, as well as other 
indicators such as earnings and loan repayment, do not lure students to 
an unfulfilled promise of college education. While colleges unquestionably 
have different missions, along with varying levels of student preparation and 
institutional resources, each institution that is eligible for federal financial 
aid should be able to demonstrate realistic prospects for college completion. 
Institutions with the lowest completion rates often serve the most at-risk 
populations, potentially contributing to a cycle of poverty rather than fos- 
tering the economic gains that are part of the promise of higher education. 

Policymakers should use this moment to assess carefully whether there are 
opportunities to provide incentives to improve completion rates and increase 
the efficiency of higher education more generally. While regulation to address 
the poorest-performing institutions is one tool in the policy quiver, broad- 
based gains in college completion require innovations in how students 
choose colleges and the organization of colleges and universities. The oppor- 
tunities to improve completion rates—and the quality of higher education 
more generally—are substantial. 
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Completion Reforms That Work: 
How Leading Colleges Are Improving 
the Attainment of High-Value Degrees 


MARK SCHNEIDER AND KIM CLARK 


ach of the more than 4,500 degree-awarding colleges in the United 
States claims to provide students with the support they need to succeed 
in school and life. 

Of course, defining just what “success” means is both highly personal 
and highly controversial. Certainly, higher education is not simply job train- 
ing. But surveys consistently show that career and financial advantages are 
among the top expectations of college students! and the political leaders 
who determine the level of taxpayer support for higher education. In today’s 
labor market, most new jobs require some type of postsecondary education.’ 
In fact, the vast majority of the best-paying jobs are increasingly reserved for 
those with bachelor’s degrees.’ 

Given the current difficulty in measuring desirable student outcomes, 
such as student growth in “critical thinking skills” or how much students 
actually learned in college, both public and private efforts to clarify the 
contribution of colleges to student success have usually focused on gradu- 
ates’ ability to land jobs with high wages and pay back their student loans. 
Milestones on the way to those goals, such as attainment of a bachelors 
degree and even year-to-year retention rates, are useful (and easier to gather) 
measures, although they reflect the process of getting through postsecondary 
education rather than successful student outcomes. 

Regrettably, whether we focus on process or outcome measures, the data 
should humble anyone hoping to raise Americans’ educational and skill lev- 
els. Bridget Terry Long notes that completion rates at some types of institu- 
tions—especially public and private not-for-profit universities—have risen 
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over the past decade.* But declines at other types of institutions, such as 
for-profits, have meant a less dramatic improvement in the overall gradu- 
ation rate. Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) data 
show that 59.6 percent of freshmen entering four-year colleges in 2008 
earned a degree from their initial institutions within six years, up from 
55.4 percent freshmen in 1996.° That level remains in the range seen in 
previous generations, as described by historian John Thelin. The nation’s 
college graduation rate has remained remarkably stable at about 60 per- 
cent for generations, Thelin says.° The improved outcome measures avail- 
able today show that hundreds of American colleges are failing many of 
their students, as well as the taxpayers who subsidize higher education. For 
example, IPEDS data show that almost 600 of the nation’s approximately 
3,000 four-year campuses report that less than one-third of their freshmen 
earned a four-year bachelor’s degree within six years. 

The Department of Education’s College Scorecard data show that a 
majority of the former freshmen at more than 200 of the colleges that 
exceed that low bar are earning annual salaries below $25,000 in their 
sixth year after starting their studies—which is less than the average pay 
of those with only a high school education.’ While the schools on this list 
are varied, most are open access or nearly open access, serving disadvan- 
taged and often academically unprepared students. More than 50 of them 
are for-profit institutions. Nearly 40 are institutions focused on either art 
or religion and so, presumably, serve a population less interested in finan- 
cial returns. A disproportionate share—more than 40 percent—are in the 
South, where wages tend to be lower than in other regions. Florida alone 
accounts for 35 of the colleges. 

Still, many of these colleges are failure factories sucking up billions of 
dollars from students and taxpayers without contributing much to their stu- 
dents’ financial stability or careers. In some cases, students graduate with 
debt but are no better off in the labor market than before enrollment. In 
contrast, hundreds of other colleges could be described as success incuba- 
tors, since most of their students go on to land good jobs and live financially 
stable lives. 

How are they doing this? Can their success be replicated to give more 
Americans the education and credentials they need to thrive in the 
21st century? 
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Despite the importance of higher education and the hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in public and private spending on it every year, we are only 
now beginning to create a “playbook” of institution-level interventions that 
just might help the nation and many more students reach an increasingly 
important goal: a high-value college degree that leads to family-sustaining 
wages over the long run. 


Some Initial Lessons Learned 


From extensive interviews with staff and leaders of exemplary programs 
and with independent researchers who have examined the most successful 
higher education institutions, we distinguished four themes. 


There Is No “Plug and Play” Solution. Simple, affordable, replicable, and 
scalable improvements that significantly improve success rates remain elu- 
sive. Programs or reforms that improved student success in one college all 
too often fail, often spectacularly and expensively, at another college because 
of some unique characteristics of the first school’s student body or particular 
style of implementation. Something as simple as failing to adapt the delivery 
of encouraging messages to the student body’ academic schedule or elec- 
tronic messaging preferences (for example, text versus email) can result in 
widely differing impacts. “Everything depends on the quality of the imple- 
mentation,” says Loralyn Taylor, director of analytics for university student 
success initiatives at Ohio University.® 


Most Programs Help Only as Long as They Are Active. Many colleges 
have found initial, immediate improvements in retention from programs 
such as summer bridge experiences for incoming freshmen or yearlong 
learning communities. However, once those programs end, longitudinal 
data find little to no significant impact on the later success of the group as 
a whole. “Most of our studies find shorter-term programs have effects over 
the short term,” says Alexander Mayer, deputy director for postsecondary 
education at MDRC. “They are very often effective while they are in place. 
But the effects tend not to continue or grow in the long term or after the 
»9 


program has stopped. 
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Holistic Beats Piecemeal. The colleges reporting the most success in 
producing high-value degrees tend to provide holistic, wraparound sup- 
port for students. “The evidence suggests that holistic and proactive 
efforts that provide financial aid with other advising and supports are 
more likely to help students complete college than the sum of their pro- 
grammatic parts,” says Lindsay Page, an assistant professor of research 
methodology at the University of Pittsburgh School of Education who 
has studied several completion reform initiatives.'° Regrettably, compre- 
hensive efforts tend to require large upfront investments and are difficult 
to implement in the balkanized environments of many colleges in which 
academic departments, student affairs offices, and career counseling 
often cannot or will not find the will to coordinate their efforts. Indeed, 
some administrators may find that some of their professional or institu- 
tional goals, such as addressing a short-term budget shortfall or quickly 
increasing the exclusivity of a department, may directly conflict with such 
long-term investments. 


Investing in Access and Success Saves Money. Short-term budget con- 
cerns have caused many colleges to stint on providing important services 
such as financial aid, tutoring, and advising. But when the horizon is length- 
ened from the cost per year to examine, for example, the cost of each degree 
awarded, many of these programs result in lower costs for students, colleges, 
and taxpayers. 


Five Promising Reforms 


Five practices used by leading colleges are improving the attainment of 
high-value college degrees. We focus mainly on bachelor’s degrees because 
of their generally higher value in the job market. Nevertheless, most if not 
all the reforms can be adopted—f tailored to the schools’ and student body's 
particular needs and characteristics—to improve outcomes of students pur- 
suing any type of postsecondary education. We examine two college-wide 
reforms and three more targeted programs aimed at reducing financial, aca- 
demic, and social and cultural barriers to completion. 
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Table 1. Outcomes of 10 Selective US Colleges with Generous Need-Based Aid 


Stanford University 
Williams College 
University of Chicago 
Harvard University 
Vanderbilt University 
Duke University 


Net Price 
for Students 


Percentage of 
Former Fresh- 
men Earning 


Percentage of 
Pell Recipi- 
ents Repaying 


from Families | Graduation] >$25k Six Years| Loans Within 
After Start 


8 
5 


Earning <$30k 


94% 
94% 
94% 
97% 
92% 
95% 


Five Years 


University of Pennsylvania 4,939 95% 
Yale University 5,171 98% 


Note: This table shows 10 selective colleges with the lowest net prices for low-income students for which earnings and 
Pell Grant recipient student loan payback data are available. 
Source: Authors’ calculations based on Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System and the College Scorecard. 


Rice University 


Vassar College 


Practice 1: Provide more seats for historically disadvantaged students 
at colleges with track records of producing successful graduates. There 
is no secret formula to high graduation rates and high student success. The 
wealthiest colleges have been doing it for decades: taking in well-qualified 
students, making sure they can afford school, and providing them with 
top-notch professors and lots of attention and support. 

For example, Table 1 shows the outcomes of 10 of the nation’s rich- 
est, best-staffed selective colleges with generous need-based aid. With this 
well-honed formula, perhaps the question is not how do these universi- 
ties achieve graduation rates above 90 percent, but how did they lose even 
5-10 percent of their students. 

Clearly, raising colleges from 30 percent graduation rates to the more than 
90 percent graduation rates of these 10 rich campuses is not realistic in the 
short run—and maybe in any run. But efforts are popping up across the 
nation that may increase the number of disadvantaged students who earn 
high-value college degrees from these kinds of well-resourced schools. 
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Example. A handful of private liberal arts colleges—such as Amherst, Franklin 
& Marshall, and Vassar—are demonstrating that elite schools can successfully 
adjust their models to provide more access to previously overlooked popula- 
tions.'' By changing recruiting and admissions practices, Vassar has raised the 
percentage of its student body eligible for federal Pell Grants (which typically 
go to students from families earning less than $50,000 a year) from 7 percent 
in 2006 to 24 percent today. As Jason Delisle has noted, while Pell Grant data 
are not a perfect indicator of socioeconomic diversity, they are the only pub- 
licly available, consistently collected measure available for each college.'” 


Outcomes. The graduation rates for Pell-eligible and minority students at 
Amherst, Franklin & Marshall, and Vassar are above 80 percent. Research by 
Stacy Dale and Alan Krueger shows that historically disadvantaged students 
who graduate from schools characterized as “selective” or “highly selective” 
by Barron’s Profiles of American Colleges enjoy an average earnings advantage 
of about 12 percent compared to peers who did not attend such selective 
colleges. !° 


Potential Impact. A group of almost 100 selective colleges have recently 
joined an effort called the American Talent Initiative and have promised to 
collectively create opportunities for an additional 50,000 low-income stu- 
dents by 2025.!* 


Cost. The costs to an institution of providing such high-quality courses 
and services to a very low-income student can exceed $90,000. Amherst 
estimates the total cost of a year’s instruction at $99,000.'° Vassar’s annual 
spending on institutional grants has risen from $26 million to almost 
$69 million in the past decade.'® 


Implementation Challenges. Although many college officials complain about 
the difficulty of finding low-income students who can succeed in demand- 
ing academic environments, leaders at colleges such as Vassar and Frank- 
lin & Marshall say they have had success recruiting through organizations 
such as the Posse Foundation and QuestBridge and building alliances with 
high-performing networks of charter schools. The colleges’ administrators 
say the bigger challenge is funding and supporting the students once they 
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enroll. Although committed schools such as Amherst, Vassar, and Franklin 
& Marshall provide the necessary funding and advising, some college mem- 
bers of the American Talent Initiative have track records of failing to support 
those who do not fit the school’s typical student profile. African American 
students at predominantly white schools—such as Juniata College, Law- 
rence University, and the University of Dayton—have significantly higher 
dropout rates than do white students, for example. Officials at those schools 
say they are developing programs to address the achievement gaps. 

The need for extra financial aid and support raises questions about the 
financial sustainability of these efforts. Dramatically higher aid expenses 
required Vassar to cut back on staffing and some services, which, as Malcolm 
Gladwell pointed out in his Revisionist History podcast, could disadvantage 
such schools in competing for the smartest or highest-paying students.'’ 
Finally, even if the Talent Initiative’s noble-sounding effort succeeds, the elite 
schools promise to enroll an additional 50,000 students—which translates 
to just 2 percent of the current undergraduate student body. Elite schools 
simply do not have the capacity to significantly increase the number of col- 
lege graduates. 


Practice 2: Provide comprehensive support to all types of students, 
especially those facing financial or academic challenges. To increase 
opportunities and success for significant numbers of students, changes must 
be made at the hundreds of regional campuses and nonselective institutions 
that serve the bulk of the nation’s student body. 


Example. Experiments at the City University of New York (CUNY) show how 
intensive, holistic support can dramatically improve the attainment of large 
numbers of high-quality degrees for students who did not ace high school. 
Furthermore, CUNYS investments, although initially expensive, are lower- 
ing costs per degree for both CUNY and its students. 

Since 1965, CUNY’ Search for Education, Elevation, and Knowledge 
(SEEK) program has enrolled low-income students whose academic records 
fell just below regular admissions standards at the system's four-year cam- 
puses.'8 About 1,600 SEEK students are admitted each year to a CUNY 
senior college. They are provided with extra support with financial aid, aca- 
demics, and advising. Unlike regular CUNY students, SEEK participants 
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are guaranteed enough aid to fully cover tuition, books, and transportation 
expenses. SEEK participants are also required to participate in a summer 
prep program and are provided extensive additional tutoring to help them 
catch up to the regularly admitted students. In addition, they are assigned to 
dedicated counselors who have comparatively low caseloads of fewer than 
200 students and who stick with the student throughout his or her college 
career. These advisers provide assistance on everything from time manage- 
ment to choice of major. 

CUNY has started expanding a similar wraparound program, the Accel- 
erated Study in Associate Programs (ASAP), which was originally designed 
for two-year colleges, to some four-year campuses. These two CUNY pro- 
grams—SEEK, which started at the four-year campuses, and ASAP, which 
started at the community colleges—are among the most-researched efforts 
to raise the educational achievement level of disadvantaged students. 


Outcomes. SEEK alumni, on average, earn approximately $4,000 more per 
year than similarly qualified students who could not take advantage of the 
program because their family’s incomes were above the SEEK cutoff, accord- 
ing to research by the CLIMB Initiative.’ 

In contrast to the far too many overhyped interventions with little sup- 
porting evidence, ASAP has been subjected to rigorous evaluation showing 
that it increases student success. Indeed, MDRC, the research firm that is 
evaluating ASAP, has called it “one of the most effective programs we have 
ever studied.” In a randomized controlled trial conducted by MDRC, 40 per- 
cent of ASAP participants, all of whom needed at least some remedial prepa- 
ration for college, earned an associate degree within three years—almost 
twice the rate of similarly qualified non-ASAP participants.”° 


Potential Impact. In all, CUNY expects to enroll at least 25,000 students in 
its wraparound programs by the 2018-19 academic year. Similar programs 
have started or are in the planning stages at five additional colleges in Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and New York. The early indicators from the replication efforts 
in Ohio appear to be positive.*' For example, students in the pilot program 
are earning more credits than regular students. But it will take several years 
to determine whether the replication also increases degree attainment and 
improves long-term student outcomes. 
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Cost. The additional financial aid, advising, and tutoring for SEEK students 
costs an extra $2,700 per year according to CUNY. ASAP, which offers more 
comprehensive and personalized academic advising and support, had cost an 
estimated $5,000 more per student per year in the early years. However, as the 
size of the program has grown, the per-student cost has dropped to $3,400. 
Because of the dramatic impact on completion, CUNY’ cost per degree for 
ASAP students is at least $6,500 less than it is for non-ASAP students.” 

The savings for the students are also substantial. The Center for 
Benefit-Cost Studies of Education (CBCSE) estimated in 2012 that earning 
an associate degree at CUNY costs the average student about $20,000.*? But 
the additional aid and faster completion, which reduces opportunity costs, 
meant an associate degree costs ASAP students only about $13,000. 

CBCSE also found that the initial investments paid long-term benefits to 
taxpayers in the form of reduced other expenditures and higher tax collec- 
tions: “For each dollar of investment in ASAP by taxpayers, the return was 
$30 $4" 


Implementation Challenges. Simultaneously upgrading financial aid, advis- 
ing programs, and tutoring programs—and making them work together 
seamlessly—is difficult and crucial. We will not have any insights into how 
easily ASAP can be replicated until the results from Ohio and other sites 
are in hand. 


Practice 3: Provide completion (or emergency) grants to juniors and 
seniors who need a little additional financial help reaching the finish 
line. Cost is the most commonly cited reason for students failing to enroll 
in college or dropping out.”? Financial aid simply has not kept up with ris- 
ing tuition and other costs. The College Board’s Trends in Pricing database 
shows that published tuition and fees for public four-year institutions rose 
by 31 percent above the rate of inflation between fall 2007 and fall 2017.*° The 
latest data available, the US Department of Education’s National Postsecond- 
ary Aid Study (NPSAS) from 2012, show that the average college student 
who applied for aid received $7,800 less in grants and scholarships than the 
federal government calculated they needed to afford college.*’ The historical 
NPSAS data indicate that the “unmet need” gap rose almost 50 percent— 
even after adjusting for inflation since the 2003-04 academic year.” 
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Predictably, research finds that providing significant additional grant aid 
to those who need it can increases college completion.’? Of course, filling 
those gaps would be prohibitively expensive for most colleges. 

Low-cost solutions, such as text-message reminders to students to apply 
for aid, have had mixed success. One study found that such e-nudges 
helped community college students receive more funding that helped more 
of them stay in school but that similar messages had no effect on students at 
four-year colleges.*° Slightly higher-cost assistance, such as providing pro- 
fessional help to fill out federal aid applications, has been shown to increase 
higher education enrollment, persistence, and achievement.*! 

Some colleges are also finding that upfront investments in relatively 
small, well-timed additional grants can both improve graduation rates and 
the school’s bottom line. 


Example. Since 2011, Georgia State University (GSU) has made more than 
10,000 automatic completion grants to juniors and seniors who could not 
register for the next semester because of unpaid bills, have unmet financial 
need, and are making satisfactory academic progress toward graduation (i.e., 
they have a grade point average of at least 2.0). Panther Retention Grants can 
total as much as $2,000 but average $900. Students cannot apply for a 
retention grant. Instead, GSU staff flags the account of any student who is 
about to be dropped for nonpayment. The school checks the student’s finan- 
cial aid eligibility to credit any available aid against the debt. Once the aid 
and any student payments are credited, the school cancels any outstanding 
balance. Recipients of the grants must meet with a school financial coun- 
selor to plan how to pay for the rest of their education. 

In a similar experiment, a group of 16 public two-year technical col- 
leges in Wisconsin have tested “emergency” grants—typically awards of no 
more than $1,000—to address students’ unforeseen emergencies, such as 
car breakdowns and health bills.” 


Outcomes. Eighty-two percent of GSU seniors who received retention grants 
have graduated or were still enrolled one year after receiving the grant, GSU 
reports. In 2017, 1,300 bachelors degrees—slightly more than one-quarter 
of all GSU’s bachelors degrees awarded that year—went to recipients of 
retention grants, according to Timothy Renick, GSU’ vice provost and vice 
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president for enrollment management and student success. That is one rea- 
son GSU increased the number of students it graduated from 3,900 in 2010 
to 4,700 in 2016.** The Wisconsin community colleges reported that nearly 
three-quarters of the emergency grant recipients had graduated or remained 
enrolled in the 2012-15 period of the pilot test. 


Potential Impact. In addition to Georgia State, 10 additional members of the 
University Innovation Alliance have launched a test of completion grants.* 
Dozens of other colleges are offering or testing various kinds of emergency 
grants, according to a survey by the National Association of Student Person- 
nel Administrators.°*° 


Costs. In the 2016-17 academic year, GSU gave out 2,000 retention grants for 
a total expenditure of $1.8 million. Renick says the average size of the grant 
used to pay unpaid bills preventing students from registering was $900. 
According to Renick, research indicates that 70 percent of students who 
leave because of unpaid bills never return. So GSU estimates that forgiving 
one semester's unpaid bills leads to revenue gains if the student continues 
on and pays tuition in future semesters. The Wisconsin community colleges 
spent $1.6 million on administering and awarding emergency grants aver- 
aging about $555 apiece to 2,654 students between 2012 and 2015.*’ In 
short, small targeted financial aid can be highly productive. 


Implementation Challenges. Colleges awarding emergency grants have found 
the programs work best if staff also spend time and resources fact-checking 
requests to discourage fraud and gaming. In addition, the Great Lakes Higher 
Education Corporation, which has funded new emergency grant programs 
at 63 additional colleges, says administrators of the pilot programs learned 
that it is safer to limit payments directly to vendors rather than paying stu- 
dents. Finally, Renick urges colleges considering completion grants to ignore 
any temptation to replace the grants with loans: The hassle of collecting on 
such small-dollar debts would likely mean loans would end up costing more 
than the simpler grants. 


Practice 4: Use new data-gathering and analysis techniques to provide 
better and more useful guidance to students. Data mining has been making 
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the private sector more efficient for years. Corporate data collection and anal- 
ysis can help navigate around traffic jams and match a person with compat- 
ible dates. They also ensure that Walmart is well stocked with snow shovels 
just before a blizzard. Such techniques have only recently been adopted by a 
few leading colleges and universities to help students find their way through 
the registrars office, match them with a compatible major, or make sure they 
have the courses they need when they need them. A few colleges are finding 
that big data, smartly applied, can dramatically improve their students’ lives. 


Example. In 2010, California State University, Fullerton, had a six-year grad- 
uation rate of just 51 percent, was reeling from budget cuts, and had just 
received a report from its accreditor that, although generally positive, ques- 
tioned whether the school provided “consistently adequate and accurate 
advising that would ensure that all students understand their requirements 
toward their major and toward graduation.”** Little wonder: The school had 
only about 10 full-time dedicated advisers (in addition to the faculty who 
also had advising duties) for its approximately 36,000 students. 

College leaders, in conjunction with students, developed a plan to address 
the problems. Starting in the fall of 2014, students would pay an extra Stu- 
dent Success Initiative Fee of $362 per year (raising the total average cost 
of tuition and fees by almost 6 percent to $6,315) that would fund, among 
other things, a “retention specialist” for freshmen and sophomores and a 
“graduation specialist” for juniors and seniors. These new advisers along 
with new career advisers and other staff were located in one-stop “success 
centers” in each of the university’ divisions (its name for colleges). 

Although these new advisers still had huge caseloads, they apparently 
dramatically influenced students and Fullerton’s success through some sim- 
ple data analysis and outreach. They contacted and offered to assist every 
continuing student who had not yet registered for classes each summer 
and winter break. By intervening proactively, the specialists could eliminate 
bureaucratic, academic, and financial barriers that were impeding students 
by helping them, for example, get seats in bottleneck classes or file necessary 
paperwork with the financial aid office. 


Outcomes. While there has been no rigorous independent randomized con- 
trolled trial of Fullerton’s reform efforts, the school’s graduation rate rose in 
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the years after the new advisers were hired: It jumped 6 percentage points— 
from 56 percent to 62 percent—within the first two years. The number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded also rose to 8,050 in 2016, an increase of 600 
from 2013. Fullerton’s graduation specialists (who help juniors and seniors) 
report that in 2014-15, the initial year of implementation, they prevented 
2,488 deferred graduations. For the 2015-16 year, they reported assisting 
2,560 students toward speedier graduation. 


Potential Impact. The potential impact of data-driven proactive interventions 
on higher education is vast. Hundreds of other colleges—of all types—are 
using data to analyze and improve college services. The University Inno- 
vation Alliance of 11 large public universities reports that empowering 
advisers with data tools to alert them when students shows signs of strug- 
gling—skipping classes, for example—can improve initial retention rates by 
5 percent.*? At Strayer University, for example, data are used to encourage 
staff and instructors to respond to student emailed queries in a timely man- 
ner, which school officials say is raising student satisfaction and retention. 


Costs. For 2016-17, Fullerton budgeted $2.2 million for academic advising. 
It estimated that every additional adviser costs about $51,000 in salary and 
benefits.*? Data analysis vendors charge varying prices depending on the 
level of services. Large public colleges report paying anywhere from $10,000 
to more than $200,000 per year for consultants to build and maintain a data 
analysis and reporting system. 


Implementation Challenges. There are growing concerns about the privacy 
implications of big data analysis inside schools. Student and financial aid 
privacy rules appear to prevent some data sharing.*! Faculty, perhaps jaded 
by the failure of many previous reform efforts, can be reluctant to adopt 
yet another technology platform. And some investments in high-cost data 
and adviser systems have failed. For example, the University of Akron spent 
more than $800,000 on a data-driven advising program that was dropped 
after just one year.** 


Practice 5: Use evidence-based teaching methods to improve instruc- 
tion. Simply having a postsecondary degree is an advantage in the job 
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market. But new finer-grained data are showing which degrees—especially 
which skills students master—can have a much larger impact on their later 
success.*? To increase the number of high-value degrees, it is crucial to 
improve the quality of instruction. And a growing body of research is show- 
ing just how to do this. Besides student scores on tests, researchers are using 
data on attendance, retention, and success in more advanced classes to iso- 
late the instructional practices that inspire and advance students. 

For science and math classes, for example, Nobel Prize-winning phys- 
icist Carl Wieman is leading an effort to replace time-honored, but sub- 
optimal on average, lectures with more powerful learning environments, 
such as “deliberative practice” sessions in which groups of students work 
together in class to solve problems. Instead of an hour-long lecture, an 
instructor starts the class by posing a question. The students work in 
teams to answer it in class. The instructor then follows up with instruction 
that reflects on what the students got right or wrong and poses a new 
question based on the next concept the instructor wishes to cover.** Such 
methods, even when applied by inexperienced graduate students, increased 
attendance by approximately 20 percentage points and slightly improved 
midterm test scores.” 

Academic freedom, budget constraints, tradition, and entropy blocked 
widespread adoption of these commonsense improvements to education, but 
Wieman sees a few signs of hope that significant numbers of students will 
soon benefit from improved instruction. The American Association of Uni- 
versities (AAU) has seed-funded science-teaching reform efforts at 12 uni- 
versities, from MIT to Iowa State. And the AAU is pushing all its member 
institutions to improve their instruction by adopting deliberative practice and 
other active learning strategies and to make teaching quality an important 
part of tenure decisions: “Failing to implement evidence-based teaching prac- 
tices in the classroom must be viewed as irresponsible, an abrogation of ful- 
filling our collective mission,” warned AAU President Mary Sue Coleman.*° 

Evidence-based reforms to remedial education, on the other hand, have 
gained much more traction and have proved to significantly affect students, 
in part because of the poor record of standard remedial programs.*’ Approx- 
imately half of students who enroll in college score below college level in 
writing or math skills.*® Yet 80 percent of those who take remedial math 
courses fail to pass a college-level math class within three years. 
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Of course, a broader and better solution would be to improve K-12 edu- 
cation to make sure that all students enter college well prepared. But for col- 
leges dealing with the immediate reality of underqualified undergraduates, 
reforming remedial courses and curriculum holds the promise of removing 
at least one of the biggest barriers to educational progress. The reforms that 
have had the biggest positive impact are compressing courses to speed stu- 
dents through remediation, offering more relevant courses such as statistics 
instead of algebra, and providing extra support through “co-requirements,” 
in which accelerated remedial courses are paired with required extra tutor- 
ing or study skills classes. 


Example. Several colleges in Texas, including the University of Texas (UT) at 
Arlington, have replaced traditional remedial math classes with alternatives 
such as Quantway and Statway.*? These replacement courses, developed by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, provide stu- 
dents with math skills that are more relevant to their majors. 


Outcomes. The success rates for UT Arlington's students in all gateway math- 
ematics courses rose between 5 and 16 percentage points after the 2011 
implementation of the new courses, according to the Charles A. Dana Cen- 
ter at the University of Texas at Austin.” 


Potential Impact. Because half of all freshmen need at least some remediation, 
the potential impact of improving these courses is vast. And a growing num- 
ber of colleges are adopting reforms, including public colleges in Tennessee, 
Texas, and New York.?' A new California law is now sparking the majority 
of that state’s public colleges to offer corequisite options that allow academi- 
cally unprepared students to take credit-bearing classes immediately, as long 
as they are also benefiting from tutoring or other supports. 


Costs. SUNY budgeted $1.8 million to train 60 instructors in the Quant- 
way and Statway replacement courses.°* SUNY estimated those instruc- 
tors would teach approximately 20,000 students per year, at an estimated 
upfront investment of just $1.50 per student. 

New corequisite programs in Tennessee cost about $10,000 to set up 
initially. According to research by the Community College Research Center, 
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the ongoing higher costs ranged from $30 to $100 per student due to the 
required additional staffing and support.’ But because more than four times 
as many students passed the reformed courses (51 percent passed compared 
to 12 percent), the instructional cost per successful student was significantly 
lower: $3,800 per student who progressed, compared with $7,800 under 
the traditional model. 

The savings to students could also be significant. The US Department of 
Education estimates that American students are spending $1.3 billion a year 
in out-of-pocket costs for remediation, for which they typically receive no 


college credit.™* 


Implementation Challenges. Some four-year universities are refusing to accept 
some of the new remedial courses as transfer credit. Because of inconsistent 
implementation, the results of some of the reforms are not uniform across 
colleges.” 

While raising students to at least college-level numeracy and literacy is 
crucial, it is only the first step in their long journey toward skill mastery and 
career success. Fixing remediation is a necessary but insufficient milestone 
toward expanding access to high-value higher education. 


A Sound Investment 


Although there are concerns about the details of implementation, there is 
little debate over the nature of the big steps colleges need to take to improve 
Americans’ access to and success in high-value higher education: use 
evidence-proven teaching methods, offer plenty of guidance and support, 
and make college prices affordable. 

There is also little debate that such steps require significant upfront 
investments. But a growing body of research indicates they will begin to 
pay dividends—to the institutions and the students—in as little as a year or 
two. Perhaps more importantly, the expanding opportunities and improving 
productivity and civic engagement among our fellow workers and citizens 
will pay dividends for our country for decades. 
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What Matters Most for College Completion? 
Academic Preparation Is a Key Predictor 
of Success 


MATTHEW M. CHINGOS 


[ is well-known that students with higher levels of academic preparation 

are more likely to enroll in and graduate from college. But discussions of 
college completion tend to focus on policies, such as financial aid, and insti- 
tutional factors, such as student support services. This makes sense from the 
perspective of higher education policymaking, which can do little to change 
entering students’ characteristics beyond changing admissions practices to 
exclude less-prepared students. However, that would not increase comple- 
tion overall and would make the system even more inequitable. 

Colleges should continue to focus on how they can best serve the stu- 
dents they enroll, but that task would be easier if students arrive on campus 
better prepared to do college-level work. The goal of this paper is twofold: 
to provide a high-level overview of what we do and do not know about the 
student-level factors that predict college success and to discuss what the 
strong correlation between academic preparation and college completion 
does and does not mean for policy and practice. 

Many factors affect college completion. Demographic characteristics, 
such as race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status, consistently predict col- 
lege enrollment and success rates. Troubling disparities between students 
of color and their white peers and among students from different socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds persist even after adjusting for differences in academic 
preparation. 

But academic preparation, including student ability, matters most, at least 
in terms of how strongly it predicts success in college. Figure 1, which is 
broken down by family income and standardized test scores, shows the rates 
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Figure 1. Bachelor’s Degree Attainment Rates by Family Income and Reading/Math 
Composite Test Score 
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Source: Author's calculations from Education Longitudinal Study of 2002. 


at which a nationally representative sample of 10th-grade students attained 
bachelor’ degrees a decade later. 

Students with the same family income grouping whose test performance 
was among the top quarter nationally were 45-59 percentage points more 
likely to earn a bachelor’s degree by age 26 than were students in the bottom 
quarter of test scores. Differences in attainment rates among students with 
similar test scores but different incomes were smaller but still pronounced: 
7-22 percentage point differences between the top and bottom income quartiles. 

Academic performance in high school predicts not only bachelor’s degree 
attainment but also the rates at which students attain any postsecond- 
ary credential, including certificates and associate degrees. These rates are 
34-39 percentage points higher for students who were among the top quarter 
of test takers than they are for students from the same income group but who 
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were in the bottom quarter of scores.” Once again, differences in attainment 
rates between the top and bottom income groups (among students with simi- 
lar test scores) are not as large (15-21 percentage points). 

Moving beyond the simplistic test score example above, I will first review 
the empirical evidence on how much various measures of academic prepara- 
tion predict college success. Often-cited measures include college admissions 
scores; high school grades; courses taken, including Advanced Placement; 
and scores on other tests designed to measure “college readiness.” Noncog- 
nitive factors such as student motivation and grit are also surely important 
and are the focus of Mesmin Destin’ paper in this series.? 

Second, I will provide a conceptual framework for considering how 
improving preparation might translate into improved success in college and 
increased degree attainment. I will discuss how much the predictive power 
of preparation can be used to infer the likely effects of interventions that 
improve academic preparation, as opposed to unmeasured student ability 
and family characteristics. This discussion is relevant to whether policy 
interventions should target particular preparation measures. 


Measuring Academic Preparation 


How do different measures of preparation predict college completion? Two 
commonly used measures to summarize students’ high school performance 
(including for admission to selective four-year colleges) are scores on the 
SAT or ACT college admissions tests and grade point average (GPA) at the 
end of high school. 


Test Scores and Grades. Both SAT or ACT scores and high school GPA 
are associated with the likelihood that students at four-year colleges earn 
a bachelor’s degree. But when considered together, the predictive power of 
high school GPA is much stronger. Figure 2 shows that, among students 
with similar SAT or ACT scores, those with higher high school GPAs are 
much more likely to graduate. But among students with similar high school 
GPAs, no strong relationship exists between SAT or ACT scores and gradu- 
ation rates (except that those who score below 800 are noticeably less likely 
to complete college). 
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Figure 2. Six-Year Graduation Rates by SAT or ACT Scores and High School GPA, 
Less-Selective Public Four-Year Institutions 
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Source: William G. Bowen, Matthew M. Chingos, and Michael S. McPherson, Crossing the Finish Line: Completing Col- 
lege at America’s Public Universities (Princeton University Press, 2009), Appendix Table 6.7. 


This makes sense given that earning good grades requires consistent 
behaviors over time—showing up to class and participating, turning in 
assignments, taking quizzes, etc.—whereas students could in theory do 
well on a test even if they do not have the motivation and perseverance 
needed to achieve good grades. It seems likely that the kinds of habits high 
school grades capture are more relevant for success in college than a score 
from a single test. 

The data in Figure 2 are for a group of less-selective (i.e., average SAT or 
ACT score below 1150) public colleges and universities in four US states, 
but the much stronger predictive power of high school GPA relative to SAT 
or ACT scores holds across a wide range of public institutions.* And the 
relatively weak predictive power of SAT or ACT scores vanishes entirely 
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Figure 3. Likelihood of Achieving Different First-Year College GPAs, by ACT 
Composite Score 
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once the student’ high school is taken into account, suggesting that the test 
scores serve partly as a proxy for high school quality. 

Why do test scores so strongly predict bachelors degree attainment on 
their own (see Figure 1) but not graduation rates once high school GPA is 
taken into account? Part of the reason is that students with higher test scores 
are both more likely to enroll in any college and to enroll in more selective 
colleges (presumably in part because of the use of SAT or ACT scores in the 
admissions process).? 

In sum, students with higher test scores are more likely to graduate col- 
lege in part because they will likely attend better-resourced higher education 
institutions that graduate more of their students. For an example of this, see 
Table 1 in the related paper by Mark Schneider and Kim Clark on institu- 
tional effects, where the completion rate is over 90 percent at some of the 
most selective universities.° These students, however, are not much more 
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likely to graduate than those with lower test scores (but with similar high 
school grades) on the same campus. 

The relative strength of SAT or ACT scores and high school GPA to pre- 
dict college completion depends on various analytic choices. But one find- 
ing is consistent: These relationships are generally quite smooth. In other 
words, there does not appear to be a level of grades or test scores at which a 
student’ chances of finishing college jump dramatically. 

This is apparent in Figure 2, as well as in Figure 3, which shows the rela- 
tionship between ACT composite scores and the likelihood that a student 
will achieve a target first-year GPA in college. College GPA is the outcome 
the College Board and ACT typically use to assess the validity of their tests, 
and SAT or ACT scores are more predictive of college grades than they are 
of college graduation rates.’ 

The smoothness of these relationships is important because it runs 
counter to efforts to identify “benchmarks” that indicate college readiness. 
For example, the ACT defines college readiness benchmarks as those that 
predict a 50 percent chance of earning at least a B average in the first year of 
college.® In Figure 3, this threshold is reached at an ACT score of 23. 

But there is no evidence that reaching this threshold has any real meaning 
relative to other arbitrarily selected thresholds. For example, a score increase 
from 21 to 23 is associated with an increase in the chance of earning a 
B average of about 10 percentage points—but so is a score increase from 
23 10.25. 

Benchmarks may be useful for some purposes, but they do not provide 
much actionable information for policymakers or educators because college 
readiness is a continuum, not a state of being. To borrow a medical analogy, 
measures of college readiness are more like a body mass index than a preg- 
nancy test. 

The SAT and ACT are not the only tests aimed at measuring college read- 
iness. State tests increasingly have this goal, including those developed by 
consortia of states to assess student performance against the Common Core 
State Standards—namely, the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers (PARCC) and the Smarter Balanced Assessment Con- 
sortium (SBAC). The available evidence indicates that tests are generally sim- 
ilar to college admissions tests in how strongly they predict college grades.” 
There has been one study of a test from each of the Common Core consortia. 
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The study of PARCC tests finds similar predictive power relative to a state 
test—that is, the Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System.'° The 
study of SBAC tests finds similar predictive power relative to the SAT and 
finds that both tests are weaker predictors than high school GPA is."! 

The available evidence indicates that a test is a test is a test when it comes 
to predicting success in college.'* But this conclusion has to be qualified by 
the fact that most of this research focuses on college grades (usually in the 
first year) and not on college completion, and some evidence shows that 
scores on Advanced Placement and SAT subject exams can better predict 
college completion than SAT or ACT scores can.'? More work is needed to 
assess how strongly the new generation of college readiness measures, espe- 
cially those tied to state standards, predict which students are most likely to 
complete a college degree—not to mention how to help those who may be 
less likely to succeed. 


High School Coursework. Students’ readiness for college is assessed by 
not just summary measures such as test scores and grades but also the con- 
tent and rigor of their high school coursework. Jacob Jackson and Michael 
Kurlaender review a sizable body of research documenting that students 
who take more rigorous high school courses are more likely to succeed in 
college.'* For example, Clifford Adelman identifies that the highest level of 
mathematics taken is an important predictor of degree attainment.!° 

Jackson and Kurlaender highlight multiple explanations for the relation- 
ship between rigorous high school coursework and future success, includ- 
ing the richer curriculum, higher-ability peer groups, and the likelihood that 
better teachers are assigned to advanced courses. But they also caution that 
the relationship between course-taking and future success may be exagger- 
ated by unmeasured traits of students who take these courses, such as their 
ability, motivation, and work ethic. Family characteristics such as parental 
education and income likely play a role as well. 

Careful attempts to isolate the causal effect of taking more rigorous 
high school courses suggest that selection bias is unlikely to fully account 
for the relationship between courses taken and future success. Mark 
Long and colleagues find that students who take rigorous courses in high 
school tend to score higher on tests in high school and are more likely 
to graduate from high school and enroll in college, compared to students 
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with similar eighth-grade test scores at the same school who did not take 
such rigorous courses.!° 

Kalena Cortes and colleagues evaluate a Chicago Public Schools policy 
that assigned students with below-median math performances in eighth 
grade to a “double dose” of algebra (two instructional periods instead of 
one) in ninth grade.’ To isolate the effect of the policy, they compare stu- 
dents who scored just below the participation threshold (the median math 
score)—and are therefore eligible for the intervention—to students who 
just missed being eligible. These groups of students were nearly identical 
except that one had a double dose of algebra and the other had only a 
single dose. The researchers find that the double dose of algebra increased 
test scores, high school graduation rates, and college enrollment rates. 

Unfortunately, few studies have measured whether interventions aimed 
at boosting college readiness in high school affect graduation from college. 
This presumably stems from the long period of time that must pass before 
college completion can be accurately measured, which would also mean 
that such information would be dated by the time it is available. On the 
other hand, it stands to reason that interventions that increase a series of 
earlier outcomes (test scores, high school graduation, and college enroll- 
ment) will also likely increase degree attainment. But this is not always 
the case. The evidence reviewed above showed that test scores are much 
weaker predictors of college completion than they are of first-year col- 
lege grades. And the double-dose algebra study found the opposite: The 
impact of the intervention on long-term outcomes was much greater than 
would have been expected based on its impact on test scores.'® 

It is important to remember that an intervention that increases both 
college enrollment and degree attainment may not appear to increase 
graduation rates—that is, the completion rates of students who enroll in 
college. This would be the case if the enrollment effect pushes into college 
students who have below-average chances of finishing degrees and would 
thus bring down the average completion rate, even though they are much 
more likely to earn a degree than if they never went to college. Increasing 
the pool of college-goers with students who may not have attended college 
without an intervention may increase the number of students completing 
a degree without increasing the proportion of entrants who finish. 
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Interventions That Boost Readiness 


College readiness indicators vary not only in how much they predict col- 
lege success but also in their suitability for intervention. Evidence about the 
effects of taking particular courses is one of the most relevant factors for pol- 
icymakers and practitioners, as the obvious implication is to encourage more 
students to take courses shown to improve enrollment and success in college. 

A positive association between taking a certain course and later success 
may not be causal, so this point should not be taken too far. And of course 
there are always risks that a scaled-up effort may yield different effects than 
an initial pilot. But when there is strong evidence, such as the study of 
double-dose algebra previously discussed, it can offer relatively clear guid- 
ance for both policy and practice. 

Test scores are something of a counterexample. It is easy to come up with 
extreme examples of interventions, such as test preparation or even cheat- 
ing, that are likely to boost test scores but not college completion. At the 
same time, they can be a useful barometer for assessing the effects of other 
interventions. More research is needed that specifically links performance 
on different kinds of tests to college completion, but evidence suggests that 
tests tied to learning specific content (for example, in a course) are more 
closely linked to college completion than general tests of ability (even if they 
are not marketed as such), such as the ACT or SAT.!9 

High school grades share some of the same properties, in that inflating 
students’ grades is unlikely to increase college completion. And enrolling 
students in easier courses could potentially both increase their GPA and 
harm their chances of succeeding in college. But grades have an important 
advantage over test scores in that they measure more than just what stu- 
dents can demonstrate they know in a given moment. Grades also capture 
whether a student shows up to class each day, consistently turns in assign- 
ments on time, and engages in other behaviors that are likely useful in a 
range of settings, including success in college. 

The bottom line is that high school grades represent a more useful con- 
ceptual frame for college readiness than test scores do. Increasing how much 
students learn in their high school courses should improve their grades. 
And the interventions and strategies used to improve their grades might also 
improve college success independent of learning material specific to a given 
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course. We would also expect those improvements to appear on standard- 
ized tests related to the course material, but the test would likely miss the 
broader effects that are not specific to the course content. 

Tests are still a useful tool for policymakers seeking to create incentives 
for success in high school. Although holding students, teachers, or schools 
accountable for achieving certain grades in key courses would almost surely 
lead schools to push students into easier courses and toward inflating their 
grades, the outcome would not be so different from that of schools that have 
passed students (including all the way through graduation) even when they 
are routinely not showing up to school, as was recently highlighted in Wash- 
ington, DC.*° Incorporating scores on end-of-course tests into measuring 
school performance would be one strategy for mitigating such unintended 
consequences. 


Recommendations 


Increasing the academic preparedness of students before they arrive on col- 
lege campuses holds significant promise for improving postsecondary edu- 
cational attainment in the United States. And efforts targeted toward groups 
of students who have historically arrived at college less well prepared have 
the potential to narrow the troubling disparities in educational attainment 
that persist along lines of race and class. 

Ensuring that efforts to improve college readiness do more good than 
harm requires paying careful attention to the incentives they create for stu- 
dents, secondary schools, and postsecondary institutions. Unintended con- 
sequences to avoid include further inflating grades, granting high school 
diplomas to students who are not well prepared, and discouraging students 
who would benefit from college from ever enrolling. Instead, policymakers 
should work to increase the number of students who enroll in high-quality 
postsecondary programs that are a good fit for them, which may be a four- 
year degree, local community college, or vocational school. 

Research that is rigorous and relevant should inform policy, but the 
existing research base is far too limited. Simply calling for more research 
that tracks students from high school through college completion will not 
do because this type of work, although potentially informative, is outdated 
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by the time it is available or useful. This is a constraint imposed by the 
laws of space and time, which education researchers will not likely bend 
anytime soon. 

An imperfect but potentially valuable solution is to conduct research that 
links measures at different points in time, such as test scores and grades in 
high school to high school graduation, college enrollment, performance in 
college, and graduation from college. For example, the measures of aca- 
demic performance in high school that more strongly predict success in col- 
lege could then be used to forecast the longer-term effects of an intervention. 

In the meantime, the available evidence suggests at least three lessons 
for policymakers and practitioners. First, government-driven assessment of 
high school quality should expand beyond the single year of test scores and 
graduation rates that are currently required by the federal Every Student 
Succeeds Act. Graduation rates are ripe for gaming, and performance on a 
single test provides little actionable information, especially in high schools, 
where instruction is largely course specific. States could expand their assess- 
ment of high school performance to include the kinds of courses taken and 
their difficulty, as well as student performance in those courses (measured, 
at least in part, by performance on end-of-course exams that cannot be eas- 
ily gamed by the school). 

Second, K-12 schools and districts should work to increase the number 
of students who take rigorous courses, which they could be encouraged 
to do by including course-taking measures in state accountability systems. 
There are obvious downsides to taking this idea too far—for example, stu- 
dents who cannot do basic math clearly will not be well served by a calculus 
course. But there is solid evidence of the benefits of certain types of courses, 
such as additional instruction in algebra for students with below-average 
math performance. Compelling evidence also shows that providing access 
to advanced coursework by screening all students—rather than just admit- 
ting those who volunteer to take, or are enrolled by their parents in, more 
rigorous classes—can identify and prepare more students with the potential 
to succeed, especially students of color.*! 

Finally, researchers and educators should collaborate on pilot interven- 
tions aimed at improving success in high school courses. These could be 
focused on content or on more general strategies aimed at helping students 
learn how to learn. Evaluating the impact of these trial efforts both in and 
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beyond the course is necessary to identify and improve on successes and to 
learn from failures. For example, intensive tutoring targeted to academically 
struggling students has been successful in Chicago and could be piloted in 
other contexts in ways conducive to evaluation, such as by randomly select- 
ing some schools to participate, using the other schools as a comparison 
group, and then expanding the intervention district-wide if it is successful.** 

Academics are not all that matter for college completion, and clearly pol- 
icy efforts can affect other malleable student characteristics linked to college 
success, such as through extracurricular activities, mentoring programs, and 
efforts to increase school safety. But developing clear, scientifically based 
measures of college readiness and making sensible use of them in policy 
and practice is one area that holds significant potential to increase students’ 
chances of earning a degree before they ever step foot on a college campus. 
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Leveraging Psychological Factors: A Necessary 
Component to Improving Student Outcomes 


MESMIN DESTIN 


or decades, researchers and policymakers have sought ways to increase 
Fines to higher education, particularly for racial-ethnic groups that are 
underrepresented in college and people who come from lower socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) backgrounds. The federal government is particularly 
invested in increasing opportunities for these students, given its critical role 
in supporting civil rights and its large annual investment in Pell Grants. 
In addition to these efforts, more recent attention has been devoted to the 
significant number of students who enroll in college but fail to complete 
their degrees. 

While some of the challenges students face may be attributed to their 
own level of preparation or individual circumstances, growing evidence 
demonstrates that colleges and universities themselves have a strong 
capacity to support and encourage students’ successful college completion. 
As Mark Schneider and Kim Clark describe, comprehensive institutional 
practices such as using evidence-based teaching methods and providing 
holistic student support can significantly increase course success and col- 
lege completion rates.! However, institutional efforts to increase college 
completion can be even more effective by systematically taking psycholog- 
ical factors into account. 

Research in psychological and behavioral science has demonstrated 
the incredibly powerful role that psychological factors can play in helping 
encourage college student learning, success, and completion. In simple 
terms, psychological factors refer to considerations of how people subjec- 
tively experience any given task (e.g., assignment), situation (e.g., class- 
room), or institution (e.g., college). The core psychological question is 
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whether these college contexts and practices convey to students that they are 
supported and likely to reach their goals or that they are unsupported and 
unlikely to reach their goals. Thoughtful consideration of how institutions 
convey these messages to students through their policies and practices has 
enormous consequences for student success. 

In one study, for example, students who were randomly assigned to see 
class assignments as connected to reaching their goals earned grades that 
were half a grade point higher than grades earned by students randomly 
assigned to control groups.* Similarly, new college students who were ran- 
domly assigned to encounter messages that they were likely to learn, grow, 
and succeed in college were 4-10 percent more likely to remain enrolled by 
the end of their first year.? 

Such demonstration studies do not mean that these student interventions 
should be mandated or uniformly implemented for all students. Instead, 
these studies and insights point to principles that can inform institutions’ 
general efforts. Policies that are designed to elevate college completion 
should be attentive to the psychological experience of college students by 
following two broad guidelines: 


1. Enhance institutions’ capacity to align their practices with 
insights from the study of psychological factors in order to 
improve student outcomes and respond to demographic changes. 
For example, when faculty and staff have diverse backgrounds and 
perspectives, they are likely to understand the breadth of student 
experiences in college and support positive student learning out- 
comes.* Further, faculty and staff development that is informed by 
psychological and behavioral science should be supported. Examples 
include resources from the Center for the Integration of Research, 
Teaching and Learning Network and the National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators—Student Affairs Administrators in 
Higher Education.? If students regularly encounter faculty and staff 
who understand students’ subjective experiences, students are more 
apt to perceive that they are supported and likely to reach their goals 
at the institution. 
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Figure 1. The Connection Among Institutions, Psychological Factors, and College 
Student Outcomes 


Institutional Practices 
and Policy 
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Academic College 
Success Completion 


Source: Author. 


2. Evaluate initiatives aiming to elevate college completion by paying 
attention to the student experience, and incorporate mechanisms 
for iteration based on systematic feedback. For example, ifa college 
allocates new financial aid resources to provide more support for stu- 
dents, it should institute mechanisms to evaluate whether resources 
are disbursed clearly and efficiently. When resources are unclear or 
difficult to access (even if they are technically available), it signals to 
students that they are not supported at the institution and unlikely 
to succeed.°® 


These suggestions describe how institutional practices related to cam- 
pus resources and personnel can shape consequential aspects of students’ 
psychological experience during college. As shown in Figure 1, psycho- 
logical factors that consistently convey that students can succeed and are 
supported can amplify institutional efforts to improve college student 
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learning, success, and completion. Even the most straightforward attempts 
to improve student outcomes can fall flat without systematic attention to 
students’ psychological experience. 

The movement toward psychologically informed policies and practices 
can dramatically enhance the effectiveness and efficiency of other approaches 
to increasing college completion. When guided by sound psychological 
principles, seemingly small and subtle institutional changes significantly 
improve student outcomes. At the same time, such considerations can help 
large and structural changes achieve their desired effects. 

Despite the evidence and potential for leveraging psychological factors to 
enhance policy effectiveness and improve college completion, two barriers 
and misconceptions have limited their widespread uptake. First, psycho- 
logical studies can seem small in scale and irrelevant for institutional prac- 
tice and policy. However, a critical mass of evidence and principles from 
psychological and behavioral science can now be harnessed to encourage 
significant positive effects across a wide range of institutions. This report 
provides descriptions and evidence of two well-studied psychological fac- 
tors that support student completion—motives and mindsets. 

A second barrier is the misconception that psychologically informed pol- 
icies and practices insulate students from real-world challenges and focus 
predominantly on making transitions easier. On the contrary, an approach 
focused on psychological factors attempts not to coddle students but rather 
to encourage them to take on meaningful challenges and opportunities for 
growth. This report describes evidence on how psychological factors encour- 
age students to persist in the face of challenges. It also provides cautionary 
guidance on how such factors should not be used as tool kits to implement 
blindly but rather as guidelines to systematically consider when developing 
and implementing comprehensive and holistic institutional practices. 


Two Main Psychological Factors 


Evidence for the effectiveness of psychologically oriented approaches to 
improving college completion is robust and growing. A recent report pub- 
lished by the National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine 
affirmed the role of psychological factors in supporting student success 
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and called for even greater attention to continued research from the scien- 
tific community.’ 

Motives and mindsets are two psychological factors that everyday prac- 
tices of colleges and universities can shape and activate both positively and 
negatively. Research in psychological and behavioral science can guide insti- 
tutions to intentionally shape motives and mindsets in ways that have strong 
and consistent positive effects on student outcomes. 


Factor 1: Motives. Motives include students’ thoughts about what matters 
to them and who they may become in life. These thoughts—which are often 
referred to as goals, expectations, values, or identities—serve as guides that 
support students’ motivation during college. For example, imagine a student 
who has a goal of becoming a civil engineer. When this student thinks about the 
future, the student visualizes being an integral part of a team building bridges 
and tunnels that enhance communities and ultimately improve peoples lives. 

Research consistently demonstrates that when students can articulate 
what they are ultimately working toward and why it matters for them and 
others, it increases their motivation and ability to focus, persist, and suc- 
ceed in school.® Most important, various aspects of the college environment 
can help develop and encourage these types of supportive and motivating 
thoughts—or they can inadvertently distance students from their valued 
goals and identities, with serious positive or negative consequences for their 
likelihood of success. 

In one experiment, researchers studied over 1,000 college students in 
large biology courses.° Half the students were randomly assigned to complete 
individual writing assignments throughout the semester that the researchers 
designed to emphasize the connection between the course content and stu- 
dents’ own lives and goals. The study found that students who were randomly 
assigned to this group performed significantly better in the course than students 
who were not. The assignments were especially beneficial for first-generation 
college students and those from underrepresented racial-ethnic minority 
groups. In fact, the experiment led to a 61 percent reduction in the gap in 
course grades between these students and students from socioeconomic and 
racial-ethnic groups that are not underrepresented in college. 

This experimental demonstration and similar results from several related 
experiments do not suggest that all students should complete specific 
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activities or writing assignments from particular studies. Rather, they show 
the potential benefits of finding ways to consistently activate a positive psy- 
chological process for students in a college context. Student success and 
completion are supported when college and college tasks are made to feel 
relevant to students, particularly in how they think about what matters to 
them and whom they hope to become.° 

Several practices, which institutional policies can encourage, can system- 
atically improve student success by strengthening the connection between 
students’ academic experiences and their motives. First, at the administra- 
tive level, many colleges and universities offer generous financial aid and 
student loans to increase access for students with otherwise limited finan- 
cial resources. However, the extent to which students know about such 
resources and the way in which such resources are disbursed can determine 
whether they support or undermine student motivation and achievement. A 
study of over 300 college students showed that if students receive financial 
aid but perceive they are among a small minority of students who rely on 
such assistance, they feel a weaker connection to the institution and have 
difficulty imagining and pursuing success." 

Similarly, receiving student loans to attend college but having little guid- 
ance on how the loans work or how they support students’ academic success 
can actually increase students’ stress about future financial stability. On the 
other hand, when loans are disbursed in a way that reinforces their potential 
as an investment toward future goals—through adequate financial counsel- 
ing, for instance—they help improve student performance.” 

Second, positive interactions with faculty are integral to activating stu- 
dent motives, which affects student success. A meaningful connection 
with a faculty member helps students maintain a strong identification with 
the university, which reduces the likelihood of disengagement.’ It is a 
long-standing empirical finding that students who have discussions and 
informal contact with faculty outside of class time are less likely to drop 
out of college.'* In general, a robust and cohesive advising network and 
strategy can ensure that students develop clear goals and find the appro- 
priate path toward those goals. 

In one experiment with 13,000 college students, some students were ran- 
domly assigned to have access for two years to consistent college coaching 
resources to help them form clear goals and related strategies.!? Those who 
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received the coaching were 14 percent more likely to remain enrolled in 
college a year after the coaching ended than students in the control group. 
These and other studies show that regular and substantive interactions with 
faculty and counselors improve college student outcomes. 

Third, at the student level, peer mentoring also supports students’ 
journeys toward their goals.'° Exposure to peers from a diverse range of 
backgrounds helps students envision their own success and increases the 
achievement of students from underrepresented groups.'’ In one experi- 
mental demonstration study with over 150 college students, a one-hour 
program at the beginning of the students’ first year of college was designed 
to expose them to the diversity of experiences and stories of more advanced 
college students. This program reduced the gap in achievement between 
first-generation and continuing-generation students by 63 percent during 
their first year of college and continued to positively influence achievement 
and how students responded to academic challenges in subsequent years.!® 
Through judicious implementation, approaches that carefully foster moti- 
vating peer interactions promote student success during college and help 
reduce or eliminate preventable achievement gaps among students. 


Factor 2: Mindsets. The second key psychological factor associated with 
college completion is mindset, or what is sometimes referred to as students’ 
lay theories. Some environments lead students toward more of a fixed mind- 
set, in which they believe that personal qualities such as intelligence are 
relatively stable and unchanging. Other environments lead students toward 
more of a growth mindset, in which they believe that a person’ intelligence 
level can change and develop. In dozens of studies, encouraging more of a 
growth mindset consistently improves student outcomes.'? 

Think of a student who performs poorly on a difficult quiz or midterm 
during their first college class. A fixed mindset environment indicates to the 
student that their ability to perform well in college is low and that it is not 
going to change. As a result, the student becomes less likely to seek help or 
employ strategies that could improve their performance. This fixed pathway 
can lead to discouragement, declining performance, and falling behind in 
multiple courses. A growth mindset environment, on the other hand, indi- 
cates to students that they will have to do something differently to succeed, 
such as change their study strategies or find resources on campus to enhance 
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their learning. This growth pathway would be more likely to support moti- 
vation and improvement across a student’s courses. 

Relatedly, college environments also shape students’ lay theories about 
belonging. Contexts that lead students to interpret challenges as a sign that 
they do not belong in college (compared with those that tell students that 
experiencing challenges is a normal part of belonging) discourage students 
and reduce their academic performance, especially among students from 
groups that are underrepresented in college.”° For example, when an exam 
is presented as a way to “weed out” the weakest students, students from 
underrepresented groups perform worse than when the same exam is pre- 
sented as a way to support learning.”! 

Perhaps the most important insight to understand about mindset and lay 
theories, particularly in relation to institutional or public policy, is that envi- 
ronments shape whether students develop certain lay theories and exhibit 
more of a fixed or growth mindset. For example, in experimental studies 
with over 9,000 college students, an interactive module during students’ 
online college orientation that explicitly conveyed to them that intellec- 
tual ability can change and develop (i.e., a growth mindset) significantly 
improved academic motivation and performance. This type of experiment 
has led to a 40 percent reduction in inequality among different sociodemo- 
graphic groups in the likelihood that students remain enrolled in college 
after one year.” 

The effects of individual experimental studies do not suggest that specific 
interactive modules should be distributed at scale. Every college context is 
different and can find unique ways to support lay theories and mindsets that 
are consistent and appropriate to their environment. The relevant insight, 
rather, is that institutional practice and policy can influence a classroom 
or university in ways that shape whether struggling students feel a sense 
of belonging and whether they have more of a fixed or growth mindset 
response, with significant consequences for college success and completion. 

Practices that encourage growth mindsets include student evaluation sys- 
tems that reward effort and learning rather than basic performance.”? Fur- 
ther, classes that allow and encourage opportunities for students to take 
risks (e.g., low-stakes testing) and embrace challenges (e.g., project-based 
learning) also support the development of resilient growth mindsets.** In 
the same vein, the institutional environments that encourage positive lay 
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theories and growth mindsets are those in which key administrators are 
recruited and trained to understand and foster the value that students’ abil- 
ities are malleable and can develop.”? Overall, everyday experiences that 
signal to students that difficulty is normal rather than a sign that they do not 
belong increase their likelihood of persisting and succeeding. 


Supporting Student Persistence 


College experiences that activate students’ motives, encourage resilient 
mindsets, and generally convey to students that they are supported and can 
succeed do not attempt to shield students from academic challenges. On the 
contrary, they aim to infuse academic difficulty with a sense of meaning that 
helps students persist, grow, and learn. Almost all students encounter some 
form of academic or personal difficulty during college. 

Imagine two students with roughly the same academic ability and back- 
ground. For one of them, facing a challenging or ambiguous course project 
or losing a family member might weaken the resolve to succeed in classes. 
Under the same circumstances, the other student might become more 
focused and find ways to successfully overcome the challenges. Any num- 
ber of personal differences between the two students might explain their 
divergent responses to personal and academic difficulty. However, increas- 
ing evidence shows that when colleges’ qualities and practices are meaning- 
fully linked to students’ goals and values or infer a sense of belonging and 
potential for growth, they increase the likelihood that students build and 
demonstrate persistence. 

Several effective classroom-level practices can tap into students’ motives 
and mindsets in ways that support student persistence. For example, class- 
rooms that create a sense of community, engage active learning strategies, 
and invoke real-world problems all increase the likelihood that students 
will persist amid difficult coursework. Clearly communicating faculty 
expectations and using evaluations that emphasize opportunities to learn 
rather than unnecessary competition also align with psychological factors 
to encourage persistence, especially for students from underrepresented 
groups.”° In general, these psychologically informed practices signal to stu- 
dents that difficulty is a sign that a task is meaningful and important rather 
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Table 1. Examples of Psychologically Informed Practices at Multiple Institutional Levels 


Level Policy or Practice Psychological Message 
Institutional Financial aid counseling that normalizes The institution is supportive 
receipt of financial aid and connects of the motives of students 
current costs and future goals from diverse socioeconomic 
backgrounds 
Faculty/ Faculty development that encourages inno- | Students are encouraged to 
Classroom vative teaching and project-based learning | embrace challenges as a part 
of learning 
Peer Peer mentoring programs that connect Students from many different 
new students with advanced students from | backgrounds belong here and 
similar and diverse backgrounds succeed 


Source: Author. 


than meaningless and impossible, which is an incredibly strong predictor of 
student success.?’ 

Further, the availability of a wide range of resources to enhance stu- 
dent learning, such as tutoring, helps increase student persistence and 
success. These resources are most effective, however, when colleges and 
universities provide them with attention to psychological factors. Strongly 
encouraging the wide use of academic support resources and providing 
opportunities for students to strategize how they will use resources nor- 
malizes challenges and difficulties and psychologically links available 
resources to students’ own goals.7® 


A Note of Caution 


As institutions and policymakers move toward greater consideration of 
psychological factors in elevating college completion, there are several 
important considerations. First, although tempting, they should avoid the 
path of high-stakes measurement of psychological factors. The measure- 
ment of student motives and mindsets continues to evolve and changes 
depending on the context. Therefore, it is unwise to consider any measure 
a universal standard. 
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Further, as students, educators, and institutions become increasingly 
aware of psychological factors, attaching resources to their measurement 
may influence researchers and respondents to bias their responses.’? For 
example, an attempt to measure faculty mindsets and reward those who 
indicate more of a growth mindset would ignore the importance of faculty 
practices, rather than survey responses, in conveying messages to students 
in a classroom. 

Another important consideration is balancing targeted and universal 
approaches. Without careful implementation, targeted approaches that sin- 
gle out particular types of students can be stigmatizing and can hurt student 
outcomes. For example, a depersonalized attempt to provide academic sup- 
port to students from low SES families may signal to individual students that 
the institution has low expectations for their success, thereby causing them 
to feel concerned, self-conscious, and less able to focus on their studies. 
However, thoughtful implementation that organically reaches students and 
offices that are designated to form meaningful connections with students 
can help reach those who may benefit the most. 

In addition, there are some areas where additional knowledge is neces- 
sary to more fully understand the role of psychological factors in student 
outcomes. Perhaps most notably, a better record of the practices, initiatives, 
and efforts of individual institutions would be most useful. Many colleges 
and universities are generally aware of the crucial role that students’ sub- 
jective experiences play in their likelihood of college completion and have 
taken steps to acknowledge and address such factors. A systematic review of 
the extent to which such efforts are carried out and evaluated would benefit 
researchers and policymakers alike. 

Finally, despite the critical mass of evidence on the significance of psycho- 
logical factors for students and the ability of institutions to influence them, 
additional funding and research remain necessary to continue the pattern 
of advancement. In particular, more large-scale experimental studies that 
collect longitudinal data will provide even greater guidance for institutions 
seeking to improve student outcomes. Perhaps most important, continuing 
work in this area will show that attention to psychological factors is neces- 
sary in any attempt to influence student outcomes and that psychological 
factors should be considered as part of holistic approaches to comprehen- 
sively improve the experience and outcomes of students in higher education. 
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